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WHERE IS AMERICAN RADIO HEADING?’ 


By LEVERING TYSON 


DIRECTOR, NATIONAL ADVISORY COUNCIL ON RADIO IN EDUCATION, INC. 


I 

AMERICAN radio is heading in one of 
four directions. 

First, the system might remain substan- 
tially the same as it is now with program 
practises changed to meet what the license- 
holders interpret as the wishes of the radio 
audience. 

Second, the competitive element in the 
present system might be retained to some 
extent with the Federal Government doing 
one of two things—either regulating by 
law the types of programs that shall be 
given preferential consideration on the air, 
or providing facilities over which certain 
types of programs will be given preference, 
including programs for which the Federal 
Government itself, or some branch of it, 
might be entirely responsible. 

Third, the Federal Government might 
take over the control of radio, delegating 
authority, including direction of programs, 
to a licensee or licensees, as has been done 
in Great Britain. 

Fourth, the Federal Government might 
take over absolute control of all phases of 
radio, as has been done in Russia, Germany 
and Italy. 

II 

I am not sure that any one can assume 

the role of a prophet and indicate which of 


1An address delivered before the Ohio Radio 
Institute, May 2, 1934. 





A fifth 
annual meeting such as this seems a fitting 


these directions will be followed. 


time to survey the whole situation, and I'll 
vo no farther than the 
called by the Secretary of the 
Ray Lyman Wilbur, in May, 1929. 
III 

Public broadeasting in America was then 
old. It had had a 
Stations had sprung 


back conference 


Interior, 


ten 
glamorous history. 


less than years 


up like mushrooms in those early days. 


The underlying legislative control was 
then, as now, the Radio Act of 1927. The 


Davis amendment had been passed only a 
short time before. The confusion caused 
by practically uncontrolled operation of 
stations had been arrested by the passage 
of this act, and about 600 license holders 
were broadeasting regularly. Of these 
about eighty were classified as educational. 
The broadeasting industry had begun to 
feel a sense of security after earlier insta- 
bility. We were at the height of the Hard- 
ing-Coolidge-Hoover era. The great engi- 
neer who had sponsored the development 
of competitive commercial radio in this 
country had just taken office and was rid- 
ing high. Rugged individualism was ram- 
pant. For two years the National Broad- 
easting Company had demonstrated the 
possibilities, commercial and other, of net- 
work broadcasting. The Columbia Broad- 


casting System had been organized and had 








PA) 


already proved that it was going to be an 
The 


broadeasting as a business was 


active competitor to the senior chain. 
curve in 
pointing upward. In the early days the 
novelty of radio had caught the public’s 
imagination. In 1929 spectacular elements 
which to-day are commonplace were still 
unique enough to blanket most thinking on 
the subject of the ultimate role broadeast- 
ing might play in American life. 

t educators echoed the sen- 
Sta- 


Krom the firs 
timent extolling the wonders of radio. 
tions owned and operated by schools, col- 
leges and universities had not been able to 
keep up with the rapid development of 
commercial radio and were beginning to 
drop So-ealled 
grams had had quite a vogue on commer- 
As the 
increased, 


away. educational pro- 


cial stations all over the country. 


demands for time on the air 


these programs became less prominent and 
many disappeared entirely. It has been 


said that the ‘‘power trust’’ or the ‘‘radio 


monopoly’’ forced educational stations off 
wave- 


has 


the air so as to grab favorable 
lengths. Another 
been that this type of station could not get 
Another, that 
the type of programs produced is generally 
uninteresting and ‘‘too aecademie.’’ Still 
another, that educators refused to adopt 
techniques in their programs that could 
compete successfully with the commercial 
This was 
the usual reason given by commercial sta- 
tions ‘‘edueational’’ pro- 
grams to what educators regarded as poor 
But whatever the reason for these 


reason advanced 


enough money to operate. 


programs’ enormous audiences. 


for relegating 


time. 
conditions, by 1929 it was evident that 
educators would have to give serious 


thought to radio if it was to be used either 
for broadeasting into the schools and eol- 


leges, or in adult education. 

The meeting called by Secretary Wilbur 
in May, 1929, led to the appointment of one 
of the innumerable investigating groups 
which lived and died during the consulship 
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of Herbert Hoover. The purpose of this 
committee was indicated by the secretary 
as follows: 

The possibilities of radio as an educational tool 
appeal to educators, broadcasters, manufacturers, 
and the public at large. This general interest led 
to a conference in my office at Washington on May 
24. Those present by unanimous vote requested 
that I should appoint a committee to make a 
thorough fact-finding study of the situation.2 


Please note that he included representa- 
tives of broadcasters, and manufacturers 
on his committee. 

IV 

Now let’s see what has happened since 
1929. The great engineer began to be un- 
happy before the year closed. The era 
which he typified ended in a roar that is 
ringing in our ears yet. The economic 
earthquake shook the foundations of the 
Republic. We are still operating our 
American system under the dear old Fed- 
eral Radio Act of 1927, as amended. The 
underlying basis on which American broad- 
easting was commenced has not been ma- 
terially modified, even though it is well 
known that the Act of 1927 was a compro- 
mise. The licensing authority has been 
concerned chiefly with relatively petty ad- 
ministrative problems. It has been engaged 
largely in the defense of its power to make 
and to modify assignments of frequencies. 
Contrary to early expectations, it has not 
substantially reduced the number of sta- 
tions. Its policies have been so largely 
shaped by personal, sectional and political 
considerations that it has not initiated any 
comprehensive investigation or published 
any useful findings (comparable, for exam- 
ple, to the service and reports of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission on railroad 
consolidation) looking toward a more satis- 
factory disposition of facilities. As a re- 
sult broadcasting is in practically the same 
hands to-day as it was in 1926. On the 
whole, broadeasting is a purely private 

2 From Report of the Wilbur Committee, page 7. 
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enterprise for private gain. The tendency 
of the licensing authority, whether or not 
as deliberate policy, has been to erystallize 
the you all the 
darkey’s definition of the quo: 
‘*Rastus, status quo am de Latin words fo’ 
With the operation of 


status quo, and know 


status 


de mess we’s in!”’ 
prevailing economic forces this tendency 
has had the effect of vesting the control of 
the most desirable facilities in a relatively 
few private agencies. Broadcasting has 
become a profitable and powerful business. 
It has been and is a discouraging business 
to others to whom the less desirable facili- 
ties have been made available and to the 
public to whom certain of the commercial- 
ized aspects of broadcasting are offensive. 
To top it all off, radio has become and is 
little more now than a political football in 
Washington. 

Early in the fall of 1933 
Roosevelt appointed an interdepartmental 
committee under the chairmanship of Sec- 
retary of Commerce Daniel C. Roper to 
make a study of the entire communication 
situation in this country. The final report 
was sent to the President early in 1934, 
who forwarded a special message to Con- 
sills were then intro- 


President 


gress on the subject. 
duced purporting to carry out the terms of 
the President’s message. 

It is not my purpose to eriticize these 
bills, or the report of the Roper Committee 
which produced them, or the President’s 
message which stimulated their introduc- 
tion in Congress. He is a brave man in- 
deed who to-day will venture eriticism of 
the President’s program, even though it 
would appear that the President is not re- 
sponsible for lapses of his subordinates or 
perhaps of Congress. However, in propos- 
ing the new Communications Commission, 
at least from an analysis of the proposed 
legislation to create it, it would seem that 
the administration has no program or pol- 
icy except to consolidate communications 
control. That is, broadcasting hasn’t been 
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given much, if any, consideration. So 


much for the legal phases of the subject. 
V 

From the engineering standpoint there 
has been a great deal of progress in the last 
five years. Transmission and reception to- 
day are as good as we want to make them. 
Our engineers have developed apparatus to 
a point where we can put on the air what- 
ever we want to go into a microphone. Our 
radio build 
capable of reproducing with wonderful 


manufacturers can receivers 
fidelity whatever these transmitters put on 
the air. The development of the portable 
receiver has been 
To-day, almost literally, we can listen to 


popularly acclaimed. 
radio wherever we may be. 

There have been amazing developments 
in the electrical recording process, and to- 
day there are indications that the uses to 
which transcriptions can be put will in- 
crease definitely and regularly with experi- 
ence. 

It is apparent that the process of tele- 
vision has been solved. Refinements are 
needed of course and will come. 
eral use and adaptability is ‘‘still around 
the corner.’’ That 
now seems definitely to be not a technical 
but rather an The latest 
opinion of radio engineers is as follows: 


Its gen- 


much abused corner 


economic one. 


Television is reaching the stage where the me- 
chanics of the problem will be forgotten and atten- 
tion concentrated on the program itself. Its util- 
ity in education and in home entertainment is 
likely to grow as economic conditions change to 
permit the establishment of service (rather than 
experimental) transmitters and the marketing of 
reasonably priced receivers.? 


In respect to television I believe the un- 
certainty of its ultimate development has 
been heightened by a sincere question as to 
how widely its use will be weleomed. Do 

3 Report, Engineering Committee, National Ad- 
visory Council on Radio in Education, 1934, chap- 
ter on television. 
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we really want television so very badly? 
Of course we could have asked some years 
ago why we would ever want broadcasting. 
As yet comparable advantages for tele- 
vision have not appeared, and in my 
opinion that is one reason why it has not 
been developed practically. The process is 
extremely expensive. Up to this time ad- 
vantages in its operation have not war- 
ranted its enormous expense, particularly 
since no means have been provided for 
supporting it. Thus far advertising has 
provided the bulk of the revenue necessary 
to finance the broadcasting of sound. The 
experience we have had with some broad- 
casting raises a serious question whether 
advertising either could or should support 
television. 

There is definite indication that faesimile 
broadcasting can be more generally ap- 
plied. Its usefulness is apparent in a wide 
variety of ways. This process has been 
perfected for some years and its applica- 
tions at present are being carefully studied. 
That it will soon be economically possible 
there seems to be no doubt whatsoever. 

VI 

What has happened in_ broadcasting 
since 1929? One of the last industries to 
feel the blighting effects of the depression, 
commercial success persisted for some time 
after the crash. But hard times in other 
fields, reflected in lowered advertising ap- 
propriations, knocked eventually at studio 
doors. In the last few years, in order to 
get revenue to operate stations, the ears of 
the American public have been literally 
flogged with selling talk for a variety of 
cathartic, cosmetic and pharmaceutical 
products. This has led to vocal and tacit 
protest, the foree of which, if organized, 
could easily be translated into remedial 
legislation at any session of Congress. 
This feeling has grown up in spite of spec- 
tacular achievements in program produc- 
tion. But broadeasting has few friends. 
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There is continuous guerilla warfare with 
the press. There has been a violent surge 
of criticism against certain types of so- 
called ‘‘children’s programs.’’ And so on. 
The broadcaster is belabored on one side by 
economic forces which no one could con- 
trol; on another by an outraged public 
opinion against ‘‘disgusting’’ advertising ; 
on still another by advertising agency sta- 
tistics to prove that certain types of pro- 
grams bring ‘‘results.’’ And he is continu- 
ally faced with the cold hard fact that the 
show must go on! He can’t rest to take 
stock. The transmitter must operate every 
hour for which he is licensed. Aside from 
economic and other problems, visualize for 
a moment the stupendous task faced by the 
broadeasters in providing programs ac- 
ceptable to the American audience practi- 
cally every hour in the day. It is no won- 
der the combined intelligence that has been 
assembled has not solved it. It is no won- 
der that broadcasting seems like a tired 
and bewildered man and that it has lost 
much of the sprightliness which character- 
ized it five years ago. There is little if any 
appearance of leadership. The industry 
sold out to the advertising agency when it 
lost its control over programs. It has not 
won and very likely has lost the first skir- 
mish in its controversy with the press in 
which, by the laws of human progress, it is 
right. Because it is tired and bewildered 
it lacks courage to tackle an issue; it would 
rather temporize, and the pressure to keep 
out of the red, particularly in times of 
economic difficulty, seems to have side- 
tracked the fundamental concept that 
broadeasting is a public service. 


VII 
Now let us look at what happened in 
educational broadcasting circles after Sec- 
retary Wilbur appointed his committee in 
the spring of 1929. On that committee he 


named representatives of education, of the 
broadeasters, of the manufacturers, of the 
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public at large and of the government. 
The American Association for Adult Edu- 
cation had previously undertaken a survey 
of broadeasting, as had the Payne Fund. 
All agencies interested in the subject, in- 
cluding the industry, which had been in- 
cluded definitely by the secretary, sup- 
ported this attempt by the government to 
consider a complicated problem. I am 
frank to state I do not think that in the 
years since 1929 we have advanced the 
cause very much, if at all. Presumably 
those interested in educational broadeast- 
If edu- 
eators will not adopt a scientific and objec- 


ing represent organized thinking. 


tive attitude toward important questions 
of publie concern where shall we look for 
such consideration? Yet what have we 
done since 1929? Let me give the principal 
events in chronological order. 

December 31, 1929: Secretary Wilbur’s 
committee ceased operations. Soon after 
this date Commissioner Cooper, as chair- 
man of the committee, held a meeting in 
the New York offices of one of the commer- 
cial networks to decide what recommenda- 
tions should be contained in the commit- 
tee’s report. 

January, 1930: Meetings were held in 
New York at which recommendations were 
made to form the National Advisory Coun- 
cil on Radio in Education. These meetings 
were held with the full knowledge and sanc- 
tion of Secretary Wilbur and Commis- 
sioner Cooper, who attended. 

February 15, 1930: The Wilbur commit- 
tee forwarded its report to the secretary. 

Spring of 1930: The Council was formed. 
Operations were to begin as soon as organi- 
zation could be effected and conferences 
held to formulate a program. 

June, 1930: The first Ohio Radio Insti- 
tute was held prior to the annual meeting 
of the National Education Association in 
Columbus. 

October 13, 1930: Meeting held in Chi- 
eago called by Commissioner Cooper, pre- 
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sumably of same groups assembled by See- 
retary Wilbur, but actually in interest of 
institutionally owned and operated sta- 
tions. At this although no 
meeting of the Council had yet been called, 


conference, 


no members elected or program adopted, 
the Council was repudiated as smoke screen 
of the broadcasting industry, the ‘‘power 


trust,’’ the ‘‘radio monopoly’’—or what 


have you. Mandate given at this meeting 
to form committee to recommend to Con- 
gress legislation to set aside 15 per cent. 
of channels for education. There were two 
effects of this meeting. It definitely threw 
down the gauntlet to the broadcasting in- 
dustry. It also indicated conclusively that 
the educational forces were not going to 
agree in their consideration of the prob- 
lems of educational broadcasting in the 
manner proposed by Secretary Wilbur. 
The forces have been seattered since that 
date. 

October 14, 1930: The Council board met 
in Chicago. Decided not to abandon the 
cooperative idea back of the Wilbur com- 
mittee, in spite of action of meeting of 
previous day. Schedule of 
activities decided upon, emphasizing among 
others two main objectives—the accumula- 
tion of useful data concerning broadcasting 
and experimentation with programs. 

January, 1931: Fess Bill introduced in 
Congress, carrying out mandate of October 
13 meeting. Formation of National Com- 
mittee on Education by Radio announced. 

February, 1931: Campaign on behalf of 
Fess Bill begun. 
try started. 

May, 1931: 
Council held in New York, at which com- 
mittees reported experimental programs 


constructive 


Controversy with indus- 


First annual assembly of 


ready for air. 
gut why continue this detail farther? 
The the Bill 


pushed vigorously ; over several sessions of 


Fess was 


campaign for 


Congress hearings on it were never even 


held and it never got out of committee. 








RO 


In spite of efforts to protect educational 
stations, their number decreased steadily 
until to-day there are only several dozen. 
Resolutions condemning the broadcasting 
industry actually or by innuendo were in- 
troduced and passed by various national 
organizations. Listeners’ societies were 
against broadcasting 
program practises. The adoption of the 
essential features of the British system of 


formed to protest 


radio control and operation as a substitute 
for the American system was urged, and 
debates on this question were organized in 
schools and colleges all over the country. 
Bills to investigate broadcasting were in- 
troduced in Congress. 

Program experimentation of the Council 
began in 1931 and has continued ever since. 
Annual assemblies have been held for pre- 
sentation of reports of committees and con- 
sideration of the latest developments. The 
Ohio Radio Institute has held its meetings 
each year. But, in so far as uniting on con- 
clusions that ean solve the problem of edu- 
broadeasting, we seem to be no 
farther advanced than in 1929. A con- 
eerted attack on the subject is no more 
clearly indicated now than it was then. 
The present a disappointing 
spectacle, and the broadcasters have 
laughed at us up their sleeves in the last 


cational 


educators 


three and a half years over our failure to 
make the most of our opportunities. We 
have a chance to take broadcasting by the 
neck and shake its teeth loose. They know 
it. Instead of that we have wasted time in 
fruitless and unwarranted disagreement, in 
upon the American 
broadeasting and its 
without proposing constructive measures 
to inspire confidence that we know what 


a destructive attack 


system supporters 


we are driving at. 
VIII 
I don’t mean to imply that the period 


We 


since 1929 has been entirely wasted. 


have had five more years’ experience in 
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broadcasting and we have learned some- 
thing, I hope. More people know about 
the complexities of radio now than they did 
in 1929, and many know more about the 
demands which the microphone makes 
upon the broadeaster. Yet because we 
have failed to set our own house in order 
we have not convinced any one, including 
ourselves, how radio can be used in educa- 
tion, nor have we solved basic problems in 
program production. These are fundamen- 
tal questions. We might have been spend- 
ing this time in arriving at some of these 
basic considerations. Educators, reason- 
able in everything else, have gone on the 
air with programs that actually invite the 
audience to turn them off at the end of 
sixty seconds. I include programs that 
have been put on the air under the auspices 
of my own organization in this category. 
We can not get far trying to perpetuate 
something that interests only a relatively 
few people, for we have yet to convince 
educators that radio is a generally useful 
instrument for formal classroom purposes. 
If we are going to push for its wider uses, 
we must compete on level ground for 
audiences that are accustomed to listen to 
a type of radio program which differs from 
that we have produced so far. We can 
only conduct this competition successfully 
by uniting every resource. 


IX 


To sum up the whole situation: The so- 
called American system of broadeasting has 
given the public good programs, variety 
and first-rate technical performance. It 
is better on the whole than systems in force 
elsewhere, but, as administered by the Fed- 
eral Radio Commission under the Act of 
1927, so many abuses and injustices have 
developed that on the whole radio broad- 
casting in this country has had a disap- 
pointing history. Many proposals for 
changes have been advanced. Broadcasting 
is peculiarly sensitive to political, sectional 
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and class interests. It has produced a 
swarm of lobbyists, special pleaders and 
cranks, many of whom are engaged in ad- 
vancing purely selfish interests. In conse- 
quence few, if any, of the plans for change 
are based on careful or comprehensive con- 
sideration of the public interest or of the 
limitations of the art. Piecemeal revision 
of the broadcasting structure is destined to 
be disappointing. Changes designed to 
promote the maximum beneficial use of 
available facilities are needed. This could 
not be planned without a careful objective 
investigation of the whole situation, con- 
ducted by a group of competent individuals 
who would be independent of Congress and 
who would begin and conduct their delib- 
erations outside of the many existing con- 
troversies and irrespective of legislation 
existing or proposed. This is a job the 
educational world in America should and 
could get behind unitedly. 


xX 
So where are we heading, on the basis of 
the last five years? We had our fill of 
rugged individualism and are tasting the 
bitter fruits. As Professor Orton, of Smith 
College, ‘*What individualism 
really means in matters of this sort is the 


has said, 


practise of proceeding helter-skelter with- 
out any plan until an impossible situation 
has developed, and all sorts of vested inter- 
ests have been created, and then trying to 
impose a plan retrospectively in face of 
innumerable technical and _ legal  ob- 
stacles.”"* We are confronted by exactly 
that. 

It is my personal belief that the present 
situation will not continue unchanged. 
The broadcasting industry has shown a 
disposition to temporize with its problems, 
and its attitude has been purely oppor- 
tunistic. This indicates fundamental weak- 


ness. If it wakes up it has enormous power 


4Professor William A. Orton, ‘‘America in 


Search of a Culture,’’ Chapter XIII. 
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available to defend the status quo. If there 
is latent intelligence that intelligence long 
ago should have prompted it to take the 
lead in proposing changes which would 
make American radio what it ought to be, 
and is not—a public servant. If the 
American people continue to be satisfied 
with radio programs, present conditions 
may continue indefinitely. 
will then be relegated to the minor role of 
a mere entertainment enterprise. 

I hardly think this will happen, however, 
because the government itself is now too 


I am inclined to think 


Broadeasting 


much interested. 
the radio industry will attempt to put its 
house in order, that broadcast advertising 
will continue, and that the government will 
gradually regulate the allocation of faeili- 
ties so that at least a partial government 
parallel to the commercial system will pro- 
vide opportunity for establishing certain 
publie services in broadcasting. 

Don’t forget we are proceeding pretty 
rapidly already toward government con- 
trol of many features of American life, a 
condition which was foreign to our na- 
tional way of thinking less than a decade 
This tendency might throw radio into 
We might wake 


ago. 
the hopper with the rest. 
up some morning to discover that Congress 
or the administration in power at the time 
had decided to take over broadeasting. 
The profit motive, more insidious than the 
mere idea of competition, has been in the 
saddle. The supremacy of that motive, in 
radio as everywhere else, generally is in- 
consistent with publie welfare. The gov- 
ernment will be derelict in its duty if it 
does not provide opportunity to use broad- 
easting facilities for the publie service 
motive at least on a fifty-fifty basis with 
the profit-making motive. 
XI 

I have stated in effect that intelligence 
has not been a prominent characteristic of 
the broadcasting industry, particularly in 


its recent history. In respect to broad- 
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identical charge can be made 


casting an 
against educators. This is worse, for edu- 


cators are supposed to be intelligent, 
whereas you can always give broadeasters 
of the doubt. 


, ‘ : : : 
i ‘% c A St 
in the radio an instrument the perfection 


the benefit Edueators have 


of which was a significant event in social 


history. They have paid cursory attention 
to it, and a certain type of lip-service. In 
the last the 


American public wants it to go. If the peo- 


analysis it will go where 
ple continue to be satisfied with their radio 
fare, it won’t be changed, either by broad- 
casters or government. If educators can 
succeed in producing and offering programs 
the people will want, they will be broad- 
cast, either by broadeasters or by govern- 
ment. If the American people, in their 
comparative youth as a nation, have not 
risen to a level where they regard broad- 
casting as a cultural opportunity, the gov- 
ernment of that people will not take control 
of radio for that purpose, either in modi- 
fied form, as in Great Britain, or in com- 


plete form, as in Russia. It might seize it 
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for purposes other than cultural, but you 


can’t foree  intellectuality down de- 
moeracy’s throat unless it opens wide its 
mouth. So far its teeth have been tightly 
clinched. 

So unless we have a political upheaval 
which will prompt seizure of radio by the 
government for its own purposes, and I 
don’t believe that is imminent, I think we 
are faced with the two possibilities I men- 
tioned: First, a continuation of the pres- 
ent system; second, a system in which am- 
ple opportunity will be provided by law for 
the broadcasting of public services, such as 
education. 

Broadeasting is now a business in Amer- 
I believe that business will remain a 
but I] broad- 
casting will change. How it should change 
will be the subject of constantly increasing 
The foremost 
educators of the country ought to lead in 


ica. 


business, believe American 


discussion from now on. 
that discussion, and their contribution to it 
should be constructive suggestion. It wili 
be worth any effort. 


SUPERVISOR-TEACHER RELATIONSHIP 
AND MENTAL HYGIENE’ 


By ALEXANDER FICHANDLER 
PRINCIPAL, PUBLIC SCHOOL 189, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Ir is obvious that a teacher’s value to her 
pupils and therefore to the community is 
(lirectly related to her mental and emo- 
tional health. She may be ever so well 
trained for her occupation; she may be 
thoroughly familiar with the theory of 
teaching; she may command the technique 
of her profession; but if her personality is 
thwarted, distorted or disintegrated, if she 
is not happy, not only is she alone the 
victim, but her pupils also suffer. 

The foregoing is self-evident and re- 
quires no further elaboration. The prob- 


1 Address delivered at the conference of the New 


York Principals’ Association. 


lem is: To what extent can the supervisor, 
in his relations with the teacher, improve 
her mental and emotional health, and there- 
fore, improve the quality of her teaching? 


I 


A person can not do his best unless he is 
happy in his work. But it is undoubtedly 
true that in the present social order, a vast 
majority of human beings are but square 
pegs placed in round holes, and therefore 
ean not do their very best. 

This applies with particular force to 
teachers, who are not completely happy, 
because they are not doing the sort of thing 
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for which they are fitted or which they like 
to do. 
of numerous cases where teachers who were 


The experienced supervisor knows 


extremely inefficient and ineffective with a 
class of twelve-year-olds became the oppo- 
site with a class of seven- or eight-year-olds. 
He also knows of many teachers who were 
complete failures in teaching academie sub- 
jects, but proved very successful in teach- 
ing art, literature, music, ete. 

It is clear, therefore, that one of the most 
important services which a supervisor can 
perform is the proper assignment of teach- 
ers. This requires a study of a teacher’s 
personality, an inquiry into her prefer- 
ences as to subject or grade, and a knowl- 
edge of her cultural and professional back- 
With such material in hand, the 
supervisor can assign a teacher to such 


ground. 


activities as will increase her satisfaction 
and happiness, and will therefore improve 
her general attitude towards her work and 
her children. 


II 


A study of mental hygiene reveals that a 
fundamental factor in happiness is the 
In order to be happy, 
The 


? 


sense of security. 
a person must feel that he ‘‘belongs.”’ 
stoker in Eugene O’Neill’s ‘‘Hairy Ape’ 
is a tragic illustration of this principle. 
We do not feel happy in a strange group or 
isolated or in an unfriendly atmosphere. 
In such situations, we are frequently al- 
most paralyzed and, no matter how we try, 
our efforts lack the vitality and enthusiasm 
which usually characterize our activities 
when we feel secure. 

In the school, it is therefore necessary 
to make the teacher feel that she ‘‘be- 
longs.’’ The new teacher must be made to 
feel comfortable from the first moment that 
she arrives. She should be introduced to as 
many others as possible. She should be 
made acquainted with only a few, the most 
important general rules, with the assurance 
that she is not expected to become thor- 
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oughly familiar at once with all routine 
regulations, and that she will probably be- 
come familiar with them in time. 

During 
there will be no destructive criticism. 


weeks, 


She 


her first few days or 
will receive sympathetic, encouraging and 
friendly visits from her supervisor, who 
will repeat again and again, ‘‘Is all well? 
Can I do anything for you? Can I help 
She will be praised for anything 
She 


you?”’ 
worth praising, no matter how slight. 
will be made to feel at home. Her requests 
and appeals will be received cordially and, 
if possible, will be acted upon favorably. 
She will be made to feel confident that she 
is welcome, that she can solve her own prob- 
lems and that, if necessary, the supervisor 
will help her. 

Inevitably, there will be created in the 
teacher a feeling of security which is essen- 
tial to happiness and suecessful effort. 
Then she will probably go on cheerfully to 


solve her problems and to achieve her aims. 
II] 


A frequent cause of unhappiness is a 
sense of inferiority. In all probability, 
there is not a person alive who is not a 
victim of this malady to a greater or lesser 
degree. Like 
the rest of the human race, many, if not all, 
inferiority, and 


Teachers are not exceptions. 


feel a real or imaginary 
therefore are less capable of living happily 
and functioning successfully. 

The remedy is well known. 
encouragement, achievement and praise are 


Sympathy, 


the most potent remedies for this affliction. 
The supervisor is of strategic importance 
in this connection. His criticisms must be 
friendly and sympathetic; his suggestions 
must be constructive; his visits must not be 
merely tolerated, but rather wanted and 
welcomed. He must not let a visit 
without finding evidence of the teacher’s 
effort, initiative And 
finally he must praise, praise, praise—pro- 


pass 


and originality. 











vided, of course, there is something worth 
praising. 

At teachers’ meetings, the supervisor 
may describe notable achievements of indi- 
vidual teachers, both to the advantage of 
the entire school and the greater glory of 
these teachers. 

Altogether, 
point of view, a supervisor can do nothing 
more important than to create in teachers 


from the mental hygiene 


a sense of worthiness and confidence, to 
encourage and stimulate originality and in- 
itiative and, in other ways, seek to over- 


come their sense of inferiority. 
[IV 


One of the prerequisites for a healthy 
mental state is a healthy attitude towards 
The who per- 
forms mechanical and routinized tasks, who 
feels that he is but a cog in a wheel, ean 
not feel particularly enthusiastic about his 
On the contrary, he generally dis- 


one’s occupation. person 


job. 
likes it. 

A similar situation obtains among teach- 
ers. The teacher who is told specifically 
what to do and does exactly what he is told, 
who must follow directions, who is not con- 
sulted on the various matters affecting his 
work—in short, one who merely holds on 
to a job—is clearly not in the best of men- 
tal states. A proper mental state can be 
secured only if the opposite prevails. <A 
good, healthy attitude exists where teachers 
participate in the administration of the 
school, where they are consulted on school 
policies, where they express their opinions 
freely, where they feel responsible for the 
success of the organization, where, in short, 
they feel that the school is theirs and not 
environ- 


the supervisor’s. It is such an 


ment that brings forth activity, enthusiasm 


and happiness. 

In addition, teachers should be made to 
realize that their job is not merely to teach 
the three R’s, but rather to help create a 
They will then become 


better social order. 
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aware of the dignity of their profession 
and of its tremendous social significance. 
They should know that a teacher who de- 
velops in her children the capacity for 
questioning, challenging and discussing js 
helping to create an intelligent democracy, 
and is increasing the possibility of a better 
life for humanity. 

Doubtlessly, participation in the admin- 
istration of the school and the realization 
of the social importance of her job will pro- 
duce in the teacher an attitude which will 
vo a long way towards making her a com- 
pletely happy human being. 

V 

It may be thought that a teacher’s per- 
sonality is too delicate a matter for the 
supervisor to be concerned with. But, 
after all, is it not the most important? For 
we know full well that the introvert, shut- 
in, unsocial, morbid, frustrated teacher 
certainly can not function as well as one 
with an integrated personality. 

It is true that in some such 
supervisor is helpless. There may be home, 
family and personal situations which he 
ean not control and which produce unde- 
sirable personality traits. But there are 
many cases where he ean and should be of 
use. Tactfully, he may suggest to a teacher 
that she ought to have more recreation, 
should go to theaters, dances and parties, 
should indulge in sports, should take up a 
hobby, should wear more becoming clothes, 
ete. He may encourage the shy teacher to 
mix with the others of her group, to study 
for advancement, to take up social activi- 
ties and otherwise lead a richer and fuller 
life. 

It is quite true that not all supervisors 
will be willing or should be permitted to 
undertake this task. There are some whose 
own personalities make it difficult for them 
to attempt it. But there is no doubt that 
this kind of work will probably benefit the 
school as much as some of the other activi- 
ties of the supervisor. 


-ases the 
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VI 

And, finally, it is important to emphasize 
that the methods employed by a supervisor 
in establishing such relationships with the 
teachers as will promote their mental 
health and happiness must, in the long run, 


percolate downward. Teachers who receive 
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helpful, sympathetic, encouraging, friendly, 
democratic, understanding treatment from 
inevitably extend 
Sooner 


their supervisors will 
similar treatment to their children. 
or later, the entire school will be permeated 
with an atmosphere that is conducive to 
mental health and happiness for all—su- 
pervisors, teachers and children. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


VISIT OF TEACHERS OF THE BRITISH 
EMPIRE TO OBERAMMERGAU 


Two thousand edueationists, teachers and stu- 
dents of the British Empire, according to the 
London Times, have been invited by the Munici- 
pality of Oberammergau to attend a special 
performance of the Passion Play on August 10 
and to be the guests of the villagers in their 
homes. A letter to the press, signed by Lord 
Moynihan, Lord Baden-Powell, the Bishop of 
Chichester, is in part as follows: 


The presentation of the Passion Play at Ober- 
ammergau in 1930 made so deep an impression on 
the Executive Secretary of the National Council 
of Education of Canada that he was moved by a 
great desire that when next it was presented the 
greatest possible number of teachers and students 
from Canada might share his experience. This 
desire has gradually taken a wider range. Now, 
through the National Council of Education of 
Canada (and the Foreign Students’ Bureau of 
3erlin) the Municipality of Oberammergau has in- 
vited 2,000 educationists, teachers and students 
(including senior boys and girls of the secondary 
schools and teachers in training) of the British 
Empire to attend a special performance of the 
Passion Play on August 10, and, moreover, to be 
guests of the villagers in their homes. The orig- 
inal invitation was for 5,000, the capacity of the 
new auditorium, but at the suggestion of the 
National Council of Education it is now limited to 
the number mentioned. . . . Those who desire to 
avail themselves of it are asked to apply at once 
through their respective organizations or schools. 
The number of places reserved for students is 
limited. 

It may be added that the German railways have 
offered to each registered member of the company 
exceptional facilities, together with greatly reduced 
rates. The French authorities have agreed to col- 
laborate in the arrangements in so far as the 


French part of the journey to and from Ober- 
ammergau is concerned and have accorded the most 
generous of concessions. It is hoped that the 
British railways will cooperate in similar manner. 
Mr. E. W. Beatty, chancellor of McGill University 
and president of the Canadian Pacific Railway, will 
play the part of host to a large number of Ober- 
ammergau’s guests for the crossing from South- 
ampton to Cherbourg in the Empress of Britain 
on July 28, while the Norddeutscher Lloyd has 


agreed to the chartering of the s.s. Stuttgart for 


a special crossing from Dover to Bremen on Au- 
gust 5, upon most reasonable conditions. The 


National Council of Education of Canada, which, 


Londen committee, 


in conjunction with a special 
is undertaking the arrangements for this pilgrim 


age, proposes to organize a short conference on 
‘‘The Teaching of Christ and International Good 


Will.’’ The conference will be preceded by a 
simple service in the great auditorium, in which 
the Passion Play orchestra and choir will take part. 
The hope is that the urgent need of peace and good 
will throughout the world may be realized afresh 
in the wonderful atmosphere of Oberammergau 
and in the light of the great memories of Calvary 


and Easter. 


THE EMERGENCY IN EDUCATION 


THE Committee on Education of the House of 
Representatives, to whom was referred the bill 
to provide for the cooperation by the Federal 
Government with the several states and terri- 
tories and the District of Columbia in meeting 
the crisis in edueation, reported favorably with 
the recommendation that it pass without amend- 
ment. 

It is the opinion of the committee that it was 
established beyond all doubt that an emergency 
situation does exist in education and that Fed- 
eral aid is necessary for the coming fiseal year 
if the schools of this country are to remain open 











S356 
and if the children are to be given the instrue- 
tion to which they are entitled. 

Dr. George F. Zook, the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, some time ago called together represen- 
tatives of thirty-two national organizations and 
“Federal Ad- 


Kmergency Aid in Eduea- 


formed a committee, called the 


visory Committee on 


rt ’ 


tion,’ to consider the problems of education 


from an emergency-need standpoint. On Janu- 
ary 6, 1934, this committee reported to the com- 
missioner its recommendations; and out of this 
committee there was formed the National Com- 
Aid for Eduea- 
James H. 


Richmond, superinte ndent of publie instruetion 


State of 


mittee for Federal Emergency 


on, under the chairmanship of 


for the Kentucky. This committee, in 
ith the heads of education in the 


relative to edueational needs for 


CONSULTATI 
various states 

, or 
1934-35, 


federal aid required. 


made an estimate of the amount of 
It is stated, however, that 
it by no means follows that these states will re- 
ceive what they have requested. The need will 
be determined by the Federal Emergency Relief 
Administration acting with the Commissioner of 
Edueation. 

Commissioner Zook estimates on the basis of 
present rates of compensation and normal school 
terms that $75,000,000 take of the 


school needs for 1934-35 and the committee is in 


will eare 


agreement with his estimate. The report closes 
with the following statement by the committee: 

This committee believes that the conditions in 
many states can be alleviated by loans where there 
is adequate security available and that large sums 
not be 


This committee, however, 


of money in the form of gifts should 
awarded in these cases. 
has no jurisdiction over the matter of loans, but it 
is merely suggesting as an aid to the entire prob- 
lem that many of the wealthy states which are in 
need of large sums of money should properly be 
eared for by loans. 

This committee believes that privately supported, 
free-tuition schools in need should be eligible for 
aid upon application. These schools are doing a 
splendid work and in many instances, where pub- 
lie schools have closed, through lack of funds, these 
schools have taken in pupils who would otherwise 
be without benefit of any education. It is not ex- 
pected that many will apply for aid but it is be- 
lieved that they should have the right to the as- 
sistance if desired. 

This committee is unalterably opposed to any 
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policy of Federal control of education, believing 
that education is essentially a state and local 
matter. Thus in carrying out the provisions of 
this act the no Federal 
officer shall control the instruction or administra- 


committee insists that 
tion in education in any state. 

This committee is also opposed to any permanent 
policy of the Federal Government to assist the 
states in education but is in favor of this act as 
an emergency measure only and for one year, 
namely, the fiscal year ending June 30, 1935. 

There is no doubt that there is an emergency in 
education to-day, brought on in part by the eco- 
nomic depression but also caused in no small 
measure through the fault of many of the states 
themselves; by their management without fore- 
sight; by the unwise use of the taxing power; by 
failure to reorganize antiquated taxing systems and 
to make proper allocations for education, and by 
the great failure to consolidate rural schools 
wherever possible, which failure is causing many 
states to make large unnecessary expenditures of 


The 
granting this aid for next year because the states 


money each year. committee believes in 
can not entirely correct these evils before the year 
1934-35, but they can and should make a start in 
order to eliminate the necessity of coming back to 


Congress for relief after 1934-35. 


THE TWENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY 
OF THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
AT BERKELEY 

THE twenty-fifth anniversary of the founding 
of the junior high school in Berkeley, Calif., will 
be celebrated by junior high schools of the city 
during the school year 1934-35, according to 
plans formulated recently by a committee ap- 
pointed by Dr. Lewis W. Smith, superintendent 
of schools, to have general charge of the ob- 
servance. 

Plans for the observance include a special 
meeting of the Berkeley board of education to 
commemorate the action of the Berkeley board 
on December 21, 1909, establishing the junior 
high school in Berkeley, publication of a booklet 
deseribing the history and development of the 
junior high schools during the past 25 years, 
and special activities in the junior high schools 
commemorating the opening of the first schools. 

Authorized by the Berkeley board of educa- 
tion upon recommendation of F. F. Bunker, 
former superintendent of schools, “lower high 
school” units were first established in January, 
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1910, at the McKinley and Washington Schools visual instruction in our schools, to make a special 
with C. L. Biedenbach, now principal of Berke- study to determine how the public schools may 
ley High School, as principal of the McKinley e!p to bring about the desired end. There is 
School and G. W. Monroe as principal of the little doubt in my mind that much of the good that 
Washington School. Because of the fact that the schools = ates Pridiegag 7 oe rae os 
the seventh, eighth and ninth grades at the Me- sana oe a a eee See 

‘ social attitudes, is being undermined and thwarted 


Kinley School were segregated in one building 
and administered as a unit from the opening of 
the school, the McKinley Junior High School 
claims the distinction of being the first junior 
high school in the United States. In 1916 the 
junior high school grades from the McKinley 
School were transferred to the Willard Junior 
High Sehool, 
High School pupils were transferred to the 


while the Washington Junior 


Edison building to form the Edison Junior 


High School. The Franklin and Whittier 
Schools were organized as “intermediate” 


schools in the fall of 1911, retaining the ninth 
grade pupils and organizing the seventh, eighth 
and ninth grades on the departmental plan. 
These schools became the Burbank Junior High 
School and the Garfield Junior High School, re- 
spectively, when the pupils were transferred to 
the new buildings in 1916. 

The membership of the committee includes 
C. L. Biedenbach, now principal of Berkeley 
Senior High School, who was principal of the 
McKinley School when it was organized as a 
junior high school; Morris C. James, deputy 
superintendent of schools, who was superinten- 
dent during the early years of the junior high 
school in Berkeley; and the present principals 
of the Berkeley junior high schools, H. H. 
Glessner, D. L. Hennessey and L. L. Standley. 


MOVING PICTURES AND SCHOOL 
CHILDREN 

At the instance of Dr. Harold G. Campbell, 
superintendent of the New York City schools, 
Dr. John S. Roberts, associate superintendent 
in charge of visual instruction, will make an 
immediate study of the industry with the view 
of determining how the schools might exert 
pressure for more wholesome films. 

Dr. Campbell’s letter to Dr. Roberts follows: 


In view of the nation-wide movement by church- 
men of all faiths, educators, civic 
publie-spirited citizens generally to compel the 


leaders and 


production and exhibition of better motion pic- 
tures, may I ask you, as associate in charge of 


by substandard motion pictures. 
Ben Wood, of Columbia University, 


has pointed out that when a quest 


Professor 


sent by Roger W. Babson to the school principals 
in New England asking which had the greatest in 
fluence in molding the character of our young chil 
dren—the school, the church or the home—70 pet 
cent. of the principals scratched out all three and 
answered ‘‘the movies. ’’ 

Dr. Bernard Sachs, president of the New York 


Academy of Medicine and an authority on child 
psychology, has called attention to the adverse 
effect that certain films have upon the minds and 
behavior of children. I inclose a recent paper by 
Dr. Sachs on the subject of the motion picture and 
the prevention of crime in youth. 

May I suggest that you contact Professor Wood, 
Dr. Sachs, the Motion Picture Research Council, of 
which Mrs. August Belmont is the head, and other 
individuals and agencies who have concerned them- 
selves with the problem. 

If, on the basis of your study, you think it 
would be helpful, you have my authorization to in- 
form Mr, Will Hays that the largest school system 
in the world is determined that the character of its 
children shall not be undermined by inferior motion 
pictures. I have long been amazed at the blindness 
of the motion picture industry and its failures to 
take full advantage of the educational possibilities 
of the movies. While we in the schools are strug- 
gling along with inadequate appropriations for 
visual instruction, millions of dollars are being 
spent to produce and exhibit in theaters attended 
by children films of the very worst description. 

We have long since abandoned the idea that edu- 
cation consists simply of instruction given and 
school. We that 


being ‘‘edueated’’ during every hour of the day, 


received in know children are 


+ a 


as much perhaps, while they are out of 


school as 
while they are in school. The movies are playing 
a large part in this ‘‘out of school education’’ and 
we, who are charged with the development of their 


character, attitudes and habits, are vitally con- 
cerned that the part played and the influence ex- 
erted by the movies shall be helpful rather than de- 
structive. 

I am in accord with you that more use should 
be made of the motion picture as an auxiliary to 


teaching in the schools, but we are hampered by the 








ia Pate! 


‘lations to yr rent equip- 


purchase 


should not permit 


lack of appropr 
Meanwhile we 
or misguided by the 


ment and films. 


children to be ‘‘uneduecated’’ 
visual instruction they receive from inferior movies 
outside of school. 

Please go into the entire matter and be assured 


that you will have my cooperation and that of the 


entire school staff. 


THE NEWLY ELECTED PRESIDENT OF 
REED COLLEGE 

Dr. Dexter MerriAM Kerezer, who has been 

Reed Portland, 


Oregon, will take up his new work in Septem- 


elected president ot College, 


ber. A correspondent writes from Portland: 

“The appointment of Dr. Keezer culminates 
a two-year search for some one qualified by 
sympathy and experience for the ideals of pro- 
Reed has _ pio- 


the college in 


gressive education for which 
neered since the founding of 
1911. Dr. Keezer will become the fourth presi- 
dent of Reed College. He will succeed Presi- 
dent Norman F. Coleman, who two years ago 
asked to be relieved of administrative responsi- 
bilities in order to devote more of his energies 
to teaching. Dr. Coleman will remain on the 
Reed staff. 

“Dr. Keezer brings to the position sound 
academic training, broad teaching experience, 
rich journalistie experience and, through his 
present activities in the NRA, important con- 
tacts with the administration in its reconstruc- 
tion efforts. 

“Dr. Keezer after an undergraduate career 
interrupted by over-seas duty during the war 
completed his A.B. degree at Amherst in 1920. 
His M.A. degree was received from Cornell and 
his Ph.D. was conferred in 1925 by the Brook- 
ings Graduate School of Economies and Gov- 
ernment, in Washington, D. C. 

“He has taught at Cornell University as an 
instructor in economics, as associate professor 
in economies at the University of Colorado, and 
likewise at the University of North Carolina, 
and as visiting lecturer in citizenship at Dart- 
mouth College. 

“In publications Dr. Keezer collaborated on 
‘Problem Economies’ with Addison Thayer Cut- 
ler and Frank Garfield, and on ‘Publie Control 
of Business’ with Stacy May, of the Rockefeller 


Foundation. He eontributed three articles for 


the Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences: ‘Busi- 
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ness,’ ‘The Press’ and ‘The Federal Trade Com- 
mission.’ 

“His newspaper experience began as a re- 
porter on the Denver Times and as correspon- 
dent in the Washington bureau of the Seripps- 
Howard newspapers. From 1929 to 1933 he 
served as associate editor of the Baltimore Sun. 

“In August, 1933, Dr. Keezer was appointed 
executive director of the Consumers’ Advisory 
3oard of the National Recovery Administration 
and recently he was made chief of the newly 
created Consumers’ Division of the National 
Emergency Council. 

“At present in association with Dr. Keezer in 
the Consumers’ Dr. William T. 
Foster, who as a young man became the first 
president of Reed College when it was estab- 
lished as an endowed, non-sectarian co-eduea- 
tional institution in 1911. Dr. Foster was sue- 
ceeded in 1921 by Dr. Richard F. Scholz, who 
served as president of Reed College until his 
death in 1924. 

“Since its beginning Reed College has gained 
a reputation as one of the outstanding pro- 
gressive colleges of the country for its devo- 
tion to intellectual achievement, its avoidance of 
intercollegiate athletics, its integrated eurricu- 
and its daring 


Division is 


lum and oral examinations, 


policies of academic freedom.” 


TRIBUTE TO THE LATE DR. WILLIAM 
OXLEY THOMPSON 


In honor of the late Dr. William Oxley 
Thompson, president of the Ohio State Univer- 
sity, memorial services were held at the univer- 
sity on June 9. Dr. David Kinley, president 
emeritus of the University of Illinois, who was 
intimately associated with Dr. Thompson in the 
work of the National Association of State Uni- 
versities and the Association of Land-Grant Col- 
leges, was the principal speaker. 

Dr. Kinley said in part: “Dr. Thompson’s 
contention that the trustees who represent the 
people of the state were better able to judge 
wisely of the needs and expenditures of their 
institution than was any political officer or any 
bureaucrat who viewed the university from the 
point of view of financial organization and con- 
trol was sound. And I agree with him. 

“In my opinion it is unreasonable to assume 
that temporary officers like governors and di- 
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rectors of finance, appointees of the governor, 
should be able to criticize or reduce budgets or 
supervise expenditures with anything like an 
approach to the intelligence, gained through in- 
timate daily contact with the problem, found in 
university authorities. His remedy was to go 
back to the people. President Thompson was 
opposed to bureaucratie control by state as well 
as by federal offices. He stood for the integrity 
and independence of the colleges and universi- 
ties. 
“In 
him solicitous about these new dangers that in 


somewhat recent conversations I found 
his opinion, and I think correctly, are threaten- 
ing our publicly supported educational institu- 
He remarked that ‘we shall have to fight 
The 


new challenge comes from those advocating ecur- 


tions. 
the battle for public education over again.’ 


tailment of free publie education, especially of 
the higher grades, because of increasing cost. 
He held rightly that in a democracy 
eated ‘followership’ is as necessary as an edu- 
sated leadership, unless that democracy is to 
merge into an aristocracy, a monarchy or a 


an edu- 


tyranny. 

“Commenting on one phase of this situation, 
however, I may quote him to the effect that dis- 
content due to excessive cost has led to ‘an in- 
creased activity of supervising financial officers. 
. . . Under the plea of meeting the emergency, 
the reduction in appropriations has been made 
quite as much upon the judgment of such finan- 
cial officers as upon the judgment of educational 
authorities.’ ” 

Turning to a discussion of the state univer- 
sity idea, Dr. Kinley quoted Dr. Thompson as 
saying: “‘The state’s right to maintain eduea- 
tion in all fields of study is unquestioned.’ 
These state universities have enlarged the field 
of education, especially by stimulating the study 
of the sciences and their applications; have 
broken down the tradition of a conflict between 
the practical and the cultural; and have given 
a new and broader idea of true culture and a 
deeper insight into and appreciation of eiviliza- 
tion and response to its claims. 

“To quote Dr. Thompson again, ‘We should 
recognize the demand for people educated and 
trained in all the agencies and arts that con- 
tribute to our civilization.’ This argument does 
not rest on the basis of personal or individual 
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needs. The state has in view social and publie 
efficiency and service rather than individual ad- 
vantage. It is sufficient now to be able to justify 
a public expenditure for education on the 


ground of publice use and service.” 


HONORARY DEGREES CONFERRED AT 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 

NINE honorary degrees were conferred by 
Harvard University at its commencement on 
June 21. These were: the doctorate of laws on 
Charles C. 79, lawyer, former 
president of the New York Board of Eduea- 
tion, of the Welfare Council, and of the Asso- 
ciation 6f the Bar of the City of New York; 
Dr. Tyler Dennett, professor of international 


Burlingham, 


relations at Princeton University and president- 
elect of Williams College; Dr. Harold Willis 
Dodds, president of Princeton University; Dr. 
Abbott Lawrence Lowell, president-emeritus of 
Harvard University; Dr. Charles Ferdinand 
Martin, dean of the Medical Faculty and pro- 
fessor of medicine at McGill University, past 
president of the American College of Physi- 
cians; Dr. Edward Lee Thorndike, ’96, pro- 
fessor of educational psychology at Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 
doctor of science was conferred on Dr. Thomas 
Hunt Morgan, William G. 
Kerekhoff Laboratories of the California Insti- 
tute of Technology, and the degree of master 


The degree of 


director of the 


of arts was conferred on John Douglas Mer- 
rill, 89, editor of the Harvard Alumni Bulletin, 
and on Herbert Haseltine, sculptor, of New 
York and Paris. 

The citations by President James Bryant 
Conant follow: 


Doctor or LAWS 


CHARLES C. BuRLINGHAM—A disinterested cham- 
pion of good government, who, for more than 
fifty years, has used his talents for the benefit 
of his fellow-citizens. 

TYLER DENNETT—Notable 
torian, learned adviser of our Department of 


State, the president-elect of Williams College, 


biographer and _his- 


we welcome him to New England. 

HaroLp WILLIS Dopps—Distinguished for his ser- 
vices in the realm of public affairs, the new 
president of a sister university, whose past we 

whose future is assured by his 


admire and 


leadership. 
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DocTorR OF SCIENCE 
MorGAN—A_ renowned 
experimental skill and 


the mechanism of heredity. 


THomMas HUwuN1 zoologist 


erhant 
‘ 5 


penetrating in- 
sight have laid bare 
MASTER OF ARTS 
MERRILL 


_ patie nt 


Joun DouGias During the many years 


of selfless labor and devoted inter- 
preter of this university to the alumni. 


ITERBERT 


of the art of sculpture, who has given the world 


HASELTINE—A son of Harvard, a master 


a unique record of the beauty of domestic ani- 


mais, 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Wi 1MS COLLEGE conferred on June 18 the 


] . ‘ 
aegvree ol 


doctor of laws on its retiring presi- 


Harry A. 


humane letters on Dr. 


dent, Dr. Gartield, and the degree of 


doetor of Tyler Dennett, 
Following the presentation of 
the derree by Williams Dr. Garfield, 
President McConaughy, 


conferred on Dr. Dennett the doctorate of laws 


president elect. 
College, 
acting for James L. 
of Wesleyan University. 

IN accordance with a special vote of the board 
of trustees the degree of doctor of laws was econ- 
ferred on June 21 by Bowdoin College on Dr. 
Kenneth C. M. Sills, president of the college for 
fifteen years. 

Tue University of Pittsburgh conferred at 
commencement the doctorate of laws on Dr. Lee 
the College and Graduate 


P. Sieg, dean of 


School and acting dean of the School of Eduea- 
tion, president-elect of the University of Wash- 
ington. 


DARTMOUTH COLLEGE at commencement con- 
ferred the degree of doctor of laws on Edward 
D. Duffield, chairman of the Board of Trustees 
of Princeton Fiske 


Stone, associate justice of the United States Su- 


University; on Harlan 
preme Court, formerly dean of the school of 
law at Columbia University, and on Dr. Craven 
Layeock, who retires this year as dean of the 
college. The degree of doetor of letters was con- 
ferred on Perley Oakland Place, professor of 
Latin, Syracuse University, and the degree of 
doetor of pedagogy on José Padin, Commis- 


sioner of Edueation, Puerto Rico. 


At Colby College six honorary degrees were 
conferred on June 18, including the doctorate of 


laws on Professor Shailer Mathews, dean emer- 
itus of the University of Chieago Divinity 
School, Frederick M. Padelford, 
dean of the University of Washington Graduate 
School. 
conferred on Patrick T. Campbell, superinten- 
dent of schools, Boston. The commencement ad- 


and on Dr. 


The degree of doctor of education was 


dress was given by Dr. Padelford. 


Trinity COLLEGE conferred the honorary de- 
gree of master of arts on Clarence Willard Glea- 
son, teacher of Greek and Latin at the Rox- 
bury Latin School since 1889, last year acting 
head master of the school. The degree of doctor 
of divinity was conferred on William Greenough 
Thayer, Ipswich, Massachusetts, formerly head 
master of St. Mark’s School, Amherst, 1885. 


THE degree of doctor of science was conferred 
at commencement on June 4 by Middlebury Col- 
lege on Dr. Herbert Eugene Walter, professor 
of biology at Brown University and assistant di- 
rector of the Cold Spring Harbor Biological 
Laboratory, and the degree of doctor of letters 
on Philip A. Knowlton, of the Macmillan Com- 


pany. 


THE honorary degree of LL.D. was conferred 
on President Mary E. Woolley, of Mount Hol- 
yoke College, at the ninety-ninth commencement 
of Wheaton College, Massachusetts. 


AMONG degrees conferred by Brown Univer- 
sity on June 18 was the doctorate of laws 
on Dr. Ada Louise Comstock, president of Rad- 
cliffe College; the doctorate of letters on Charles 
Evans, of Chicago, librarian and bibliographer, 


and the doctorate of humane letters on Dr. 
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George Sarton, of the Widener Library, Har- 
vard University. 

THE Connecticut State College at Storrs con- 
ferred the honorary degree of master of letters 
at its fifty-first commencement exercises on Miss 
Edwina Whitney, librarian of the college, who 
retires on July 1 after serving for thirty-four 
years. 

Chi- 
Defiance 


Dr. FREDERICK WINGATE RayMonp, of 
eago, has been elected president of 
College, Ohio. 

JAMES B. WELLES, superintendent of schools 
at Roslyn, L. I., has been appointed principal 
of the State Normal School at Geneseo, N. Y. 
Rev. Dr. P. E. 
North Carolina, has been elected president of 


THE Monroe, of Concord, 
Lenoir-Rhyne College, Hickory, North Carolina, 
succeeds Dr. H. 


resignation 


a Lutheran institution. He 
Brent Schaeffer, 
effective on July 1. 


whose becomes 


J. W. Ratey has been elected president of 
the Oklahoma Baptist University at Shawnee. 

Dr. WauteR D. AGNEW has been reelected 
president of the Woman’s College of Alabama 
at Montgomery for a third five-year term. 

THe Alumnae Association of Simmons Col- 
lege, Boston, presented recently to the college 
a portrait of President Emeritus Henry Le- 
favour, painted by Edmund C. Tarbell. 
dent Lefavour served the college for more than 


Presi- 


thirty-one years. 


DEAN BERNICE BROWN CRONKHITE, of Rad- 
eliffe College, since 1923 dean of the college, 
has been elected dean of the Graduate School 
and chairman of the committee on admissions. 
She is succeeded as dean of the college by Mrs. 
Frances Ruml Jordan. Mrs. Jordan has been 
acting dean of the college during the recent 
absence on leave of Dean Cronkhite. 

Dr. JoHN W. Bow ter, as senior member of 
the department of physical education of Dart- 
mouth College, has presented his resignation, 
effective at the end of the next academic year, 
availing himself of a year’s leave of absence. 
At that time he will be seventy years of age and 
will have been connected with the department 
of physical education since 1901. 


Proressor JAMES B. MunN will become chair- 
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man of the Department of English in Harvard 
College next year. He will succeed Professor 
John Tucker Murray, who will be on leave of 
absence during a part of the year. 

WELCH 
Mawr College, son of Dr. Simon Flexner, of the 
Rockefeller Institute for Medieal Research, has 


been appointed assistant professor of mathe- 


Dr. WILLIAM FLEXNER, of Bryn 


maties at Cornell University. 

REGINALD COGGESHALL, who was for five years 
on the staff of the New York Herald in Paris 
and has been for the past two years an assistant 
professor in the Department of Journalism at 
the University of Minnesota, has been appointed 
to a similar post in the School of Journalism of 
He will organize there a 
Mr. Cogge- 


shall will represent Columbia as a member of 


Columbia University. 


course in foreign correspondence. 


the group which will make a six weeks’ tour of 
Germany under the auspices of the Carl Schurz 
Foundation. 


Dr. Guipo Beck, professor of physies in the 
German University at Prague, formerly of the 
University of Vienna and the University of 
Leipzig, will be a resident professor of physies 
in the University of Kansas during the year 
1934-35, under the auspices of the Emergency 
Committee in Aid of Displaced German Scholars 
and of the Rockefeller Foundation. 
Beck will conduct a seminar on problems of 
atomie nuclei and a course on the Dirae theory 


Professor 


of electrons. 

Four new department chairmen have been 
named at the University of Nebraska in accord- 
ance with the regulation that chairmanships be 
released when their incumbents become seventy 
years old. New chairmen are: Dr. D. A. Wor- 
eester, department of educational psychology 
and measurements, to succeed Dr. Charles 
Fordyce; Dr. W. C. Brenke, mathematics, to 
sueceed Dr. A. L. Candy; Professor E. F. 
Schramm, geology, to sueceed Dr. E. H. Bar- 
bour; and Dr. J. E. Kirshman, economies, to 
sueceed Dr. G. O. Virtue. In Teachers College, 
other changes are: The transfer of Dr. A. R. 
Congdon from the department of educational 


psychology and measurements, to the depart- 


ment of secondary education with title of pro- 
fessor; Dr. S. M. Corey, promoted to the rank 
of professor, transferred from the department 
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ol history and principles of education, to the 


department of educational psychology and mea- 
surements; Dr. P. G. Johnson, now supervisor 
and instructor of physical and biological sei- 
High School, ad- 


vanced to rank of assistant protessor of secon- 


ences in Teachers College 


dary education and supervisor of physical and 
Professor C. K. Morse, now 


biological sciences. 


assistant professor, has been named assistant 


director of the university extension division, 
with rank of professor. 
Arcuig M. 


| 


secretary ot the 


PALMER, who has been associate 


Association of American Col- 
leges for the past five years, has been made ex- 
ecutive secretary of The Cornellian Couneil of 
Cornell University, to fill the vacancy caused by 
the death of Harold Flack. 

Dr. Ropert P. LANE, of the department of in- 
dustrial science of Dartmouth College, has been 
appointed executive director of the Welfare 
Council of New York City. 

Dr. WILLIS 
the General Electric Company, has been ap- 


R. WHITNEY, vice-president of 


pointed chairman of the education committee of 
the Board of Trustees of Union College. 

Dr. Henry Nosue MacCracKEn, president of 
Vassar College, left on June 23 with Mrs. Mac- 
Cracken for Mexico, where they will spend July. 
Dr. MacCracken has been invited by the rector 
Abagado Manuel Gomez Morin to deliver sev- 
eral lectures at the National University of Mex- 
ico, in Mexico City. 

Dr. WituiAM C. BaGuey, of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, spoke at the commence- 
ment exercises on June 19 of the Bridgewater 
His was on “The 
Profession in the that Lie 


Teachers College. address 


Teaching Years 
Ahead.” 

PRESIDENT RAYMOND WALTERS, of the Univer- 
sity of Cineinnati, gave the commencement ad- 
dresses in June at Wilmington College and the 
Ohio Mechanics Institute. 

PRESIDENT FraNK L. McVey, of the Univer- 
sity of Kentucky, delivered an address on “Phi- 
losophy for To-day” at the commencement exer- 
cises of the University of Cincinnati on June 15. 

Dr. CORNELIUS WEYGANDT, professor of En- 
glish literature at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, delivered the commencement address at 


the university on June 20. 
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Dr. Louis I. Dus the principal 


speaker at the general session of the twenty- 


was 


sixth anaual conference of the Special Libraries 
Association, which opened in New York City on 
June 20. Mayor Fiorello La Guardia spoke at 


the dinner in the evening. 


Denis W. BroGan, a member of the staff of 
the London School of Economies and Political 
Science, will be one of the speakers in a series 
of lectures and courses on current problems in 
labor and industry, in population trends, in agri- 
culture, in government, in currency and on the 
Far East, to be given as a part of the program 
of the coming summer session at Western Re- 


serve University. 


Aw International University Conference has 
been arranged by the Association of University 
Teachers to be held at Oxford from June 29 to 
July 2. This conference will be the first attempt 
to form an organ of direct cooperation between 
universities of all countries. Among the subjects 
to be discussed are: university organization, vo- 
cational instruction, interchange of teachers, op- 
portunities for research by foreign students, 


academic freedom. 


AN International Conference on Education is 
to be held in South Africa in July of this year. 
The conference, which will be condueted under 
the auspices of the New Edueation Fellowship 
of England, has received the support of South 
African Government Departments as well as of 
a large number of educational and social organi- 
zations. Two sessions will be held, one in Cape 
Town from the 2nd to the 13th of July, the other 
in Johannesburg from the 16th to the 27th of 
July. The list of speakers invited to address 
the conference includes Professor Pierre Bovet 
(Switzerland), Dr. William Boyd, Dr. F. M. 
Earle (Scotland), Professor Mabel Carney, Miss 
Helen Parkhurst, Professor John Dewey 
(United States), Professor Fred. Clarke (Can- 
ada), Lord Eustace Perey, Miss Beatrice Ensor 
(England), Dr. William Stern (Germany), Pro- 
fessor Giovanni Gentile (Italy), Professor 
Andre Siegfried (France). The Chief Executive 
Officer of the Australian Council for Eduea- 
tional Research, Dr. K. S. Cunningham, has 
been asked to speak on “Rural Edueation in 
Australia,” and to give an aecount of the work 
of the council. 
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THE Fifth International Conference on Fam- 
ily Education will be held in Brussels in Au- 
gust, 1935. 
with a number of aspects of the home life of 


This conference will be concerned 


children, the development of character and the 
relationship between school and home. It is 
proposed to hold an exhibition in connection 
with the conference. 


IN connection with the study of library in- 
struction in teacher-training agencies to be made 
this year by a joint committee of the American 
Association of Teachers Colleges and the Amer- 
ican Library Association, there will be organized 
in the School of Library Service at Columbia 
University a graduate seminar under the diree- 
tion of Lucile F. Fargo, research associate and 
The sem- 
inar will extend over two semesters, beginning 
with the winter session, 1934, and will carry 24 
credits per semester. 


director of the joint-committee study. 


It will be open to a lim- 
ited number of students eligible for matricula- 
tion for an advanced degree who have had teach- 
ing, administrative or library experience in the 
Each 
member of the seminar will be expected to make 
an individual contribution to the 


field of library instruction for teachers. 


solution of 
problems such as the following which will form 
the agenda for general discussion: Studies and 
experiments under way, Methods of testing and 
evaluating library use by teachers-in-training 
and teachers-in-service, Library science curricula 
for teachers: Analysis and evaluation of current 
curricula in terms of usefulness to teachers, In- 
tegration with the instructional program of the 
teacher-training institution, Objective determi- 
nation of content and faculty, laboratory facili- 
ties, opportunities for practice work. 


TWENTY-FIVE members of the Riverdale Coun- 
try School Glee Club, Riverdale-on-Hudson, 
New York, will sail on the S. S. Leviathan June 
30 for a two months’ bicycle tour of England. 
The boys will be entertained at various English 
schools where they will give concerts. They will 
also visit other places of historic and general 
educational interest. The trip, which is being 
undertaken as a good-will tour, has the endorse- 
ment of the English Speaking Union and the 
American University Union of London. Not 
only will the boys sing their way through En- 
gland, but they will meet the English boys in 
athletic sports and exchange lessons in base- 
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ball for cricket. In addition they have received 
invitations to sing before Rotary Clubs and 
other organizations during the summer. In- 
cluded in the itinerary are Exeter, Bath, Ox- 
ford, Stratford, Warwick, 


London, Rugby, 


Oundle, Bedford, Boston, Lincoln, York, Edin- 
burgh, Carlisle, Ambleside, Liverpool, and many 


other famous English towns. Almost the entire 
trip will be made on bicycles, which will be ob- 
tained upon landing at Plymouth. The River- 
dale Glee Club has won recognition during the 
past season in concerts given in and about New 


York. 


Young People’s Concert of the Philharmonic 


Last March the club sang at the final 


Symphony Society of New York at Carnegie 
Hall; in May they gave a concert at the Na- 
tional Broadeasting Company studios over a 
national hookup, and later in the month they 
appeared in concert at Town Hall. The trip to 
England, which was arranged by Frank §. 
Hackett, head master of the Riverdale group of 
schools, will be under the leadership of Mr. D. 
Earl Gardner, assistant head master, James A. 
Giddings, director of the Glee Club, and Jack 
Stoll, pianist accompanist. 


THE twelfth annual English Seandinavian 
Summer School, of which Miss Gladys Wright 
is the founder and principal, will be held at 
Milner Court, Sturry, Kent, from August 1 to 
The 


educationists and provides facilities for study- 


18, inclusive. school is open to women 
ing the modern methods of physical education 
in the English language. Special attention is 
given to the modern development in gymnastic 
teaching Bjorksten Modern 


Method. 


known as the 


THe Colby College Board of Trustees on 
April 14 adopted a reorganization of the physi- 
eal education and athletic branches of the eol- 
lege. Beginning next autumn, there is to be a 
new department entitled: “The Department of 
Health and Physical Education.” Within this 
will be three divisions as follows: (1) Medical 
and nursing services; (2) Intramural games; 
(3) Intercollegiate athletics. 
the change was stated by President Franklin W. 
Johnson as follows: To subordinate athletics to 
a position on a par with the intramural pro- 


The purpose of 


gram, to emphasize the close relation between 
the medical and recreational aspects of health, 
and to end the confusion and overlapping of 








ons that existed when the college adminis- 


and Athletic Association were jointly 


] ] } M 
onsi! for t eonduect of intercollegiate 


responsibdie Tot Lhe 
spi rts 
PLANS for the organization of the first perma- 
nf ) t y 1 we +} at . n em ] 
nen prote onal enlidrens theater resuited 1n 
the ung of a certificate of incorporation for 


the project on May 9. It will be known as the 


American Children’s Theater. The new theater 
s a non-profit institution and will be devoted 
to the special needs and interests of New York’s 


school age. It 


million and a half 


be modelled on the plan of the state-en- 
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dowed children’s theaters of Europe. Among 
the incorporators are Dr. John Dewey and Dr. 
George S. Counts, of Columbia University; Dr. 
Henry Hadley, former conductor of the Phil- 
harmonic Symphony; Mrs. Thomas K. Schmuck; 
Mrs. Peter Grimm; Wendell Phillips Dodge, an 
associate of the late David Belasco; and Lasas 
Galpern, for many years associated with the 
children’s theater movement in Europe. A long 
list of noted educators, musicians, artists, dra- 
matists, publie officials and leaders in New 
York’s theatrical and social life will serve as 
sponsors and patrons. The first performance 
is scheduled for some time in the fall. 


DISCUSSION 


SCHOOL SUBJECTS OR ACTIVITIES 

[wo books! have recently appeared which 
should cause the teaching profession to ponder 
seriously upon the place our familiar school 
subjects are likely to have or should have in the 
future school curriculum. Should school consist 
of only so-called pupil “activities”? which exist 
on their own account or should “activities” have 
a place in school only in so far as they further 
the fundamentals of education which are gen- 
erally conceived in terms of school subjects? 
The books leave the 


reader in a confused state of mind. 


two under consideration 

Considerable disagreement on this issue is to 
be noted in the writings of the many contribn- 
tors to the part of the Yearbook which deals 
with the activity movement. In Chapter IV 
are presented six types of teaching activities 
so arranged on a subjects-activities scale that 
the first type has a maximum emphasis on 
school subjects and the last a maximum empha- 
activities. One has the feeling after 
reading this chapter that the authors favor a 


sis on 


swinging of educational practises toward the 
sixth or “activities” type. 

Mead and Orth appear to lean in a similar 
direction. The title of the book, “The 
Transitional Publie School,’ suggests that the 


very 


type of institution portrayed is merely a go- 


1 National Society for the Study of Education, 
Thirty-third Yearbook, Part II, The Activity 
Movement, Bloomington, Illinois: Publie School 
Publishing Company, 1934. 

C. D. Mead and F. W. Orth, ‘‘The Transitional 
Public School,’’ New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1934. 


between, a make-shift, a temporary adjustment 
away from the traditional school toward a more 
ideal type. That this ideal school is also to be 
characterized by a maximum of “activities” may 
be inferred from a footnote in the book on page 
64 which states, “The reader should hold in mind 
that the purpose throughout this book is to 
describe the work of the transitional school; to 
make it easier for the everyday teacher to make 
the shift further and further into the activity- 
unit form of organization.” 

First, a word concerning the meaning of 
“activities.” Most writers in referring to this 
term apparently have in mind one or the other 
of two types. One is a rather brief, more or 
less isolated kind of activity, such as a visit to 
the local post-office, keeping daily temperature 
readings, making an Indian tepee, ete. The 
other is a fairly large or comprehensive unit of 
experience such as an “Indian” unit, a unit on 
“Transportation,” and so on. As contrasted 
with the customary artificial activities of the 
traditional school, which were chiefly mental in 
character—memorization, reading about experi- 
ences—the more recent use of the term is con- 
fined in the main to overt types of activities, 
concrete rather than abstract, real and life-like. 
The Yearbook, however, presents no clear-cut 
definition of the term. 

The writer of the present discussion can dis- 
tinguish at least four types of teaching which 
are characterized by varying emphases on ac- 
tivities :* 

2These might be compared with other similar 
lists, such as six types suggested by a committee 
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(1) Emphasis merely on school subjects, includ- 
ing drill, memorization, ete. 

(2) Emphasis on school subjects, including prac- 
tical application or attempts at concreteness. An 
illustration of such an activity might be ‘‘ Making 
a shelter such as the Tree Dwellers first used for a 
house’’ or ‘‘ Have children make a movie of some 
story very much enjoyed.’’ 

(3) Emphasis on school subjects, but the latter 
so skilfully ‘‘clothed’’ in activities that the child 
is conscious only of the activities. Skills, facts or 
subject objectives are tested for at the end of the 
school term or at the end of a unit. Special drill 
or remedial work on school subjects is given when 
and where necessary. 

(4) Emphasis entirely on Both 
teacher and pupils are conscious only of the activi- 
School subjects are included merely when or 


activities. 


ties. 
where needed in the progression of the unit of 
activity. There is absent any checking or special 
drill on school subjects. 


It is the opinion of the writer that the teach- 
ing profession should face squarely the issue as 
to what is the place of school subjects in the 
education of the youth who pass through our 
institutions of learning. One question relating 
to this problem, concerning which apparently 
no agreement exists, is: Shall activities be in- 
jected into school subjects or shall school sub- 
jects be injected into activities? Both points 
of view seem to have adherents. Mead 
Orth (p. 64), in deseribing the type of school 
they recommend, state: “It will be seen that 
such common branches of learning as arith- 


and 


metic, spelling, geography, ete., form an inte- 
gral part of the program and into them are 
injected dynamic units of work which eventuates 
into an activity program organized partly in 
subjects and partly in units of work.” These 
authors, on the other hand (p. 14), quote Kil- 
patrick as championing a different point of 





in the Yearbook on pages 69 to 75 or five types 
presented by Brueckner in the Yearbook on pages 
212 to 214. 

3 This last type appears to exist largely in the- 
ory. Courses of study, even though based on 
activities, generally do not reach this extreme prac- 
tise. A good case in point is the Training School 
Course of Study for the kindergarten through the 
third grade by the State Teachers College, Farm- 
ville, Virginia. This course is one of the better, 
more recent ones organized on an activity basis. 
It is interesting to note, however, that the second 
half of the course consists of a list of objectives 
arranged according to school subjects which repre- 
sent the expected outcomes cf the activities. 
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view. The latter states: “This new curriculum 
consists of experiences. It uses subject matter, 
but it does not consist of subject matter.” Mead 
and Orth then interpret Kilpatrick’s philoso- 
phy by saying “Instead of ‘subjects’ into which 
we inject experiences, we are to have ‘experi- 
ences’ (enterprises, activities) into which we 
inject subject matter.” 

The answer to the question stated in the para- 
graph above lies, it seems to the present writer, 
in the answer to still another question: Are 
activities a means or an end in education? A 
few statements in the society’s Yearbook do 
imply that activities might be considered as the 
ends and not the means. For example, in an 
elaboration of the fifth of the six 
teaching activities, comments such as the fol- 


. 


types ol 


lowing appear (p. 74): “There is no attempt to 
utilize these enterprises in the school program 
merely as vehicles of learning. ... The cur- 
riculum is, rather, emergent.” However, most 
writers appear to conceive of activities as the 
method phase of education rather than the aims 
or ends. The following are typical of some of 
the opinions expressed in the Yearbook. Kil- 
patrick (p. 64) writes: “The activity movement, 
considered simply from the theory side, is re- 
stricted to the ‘method’ aspect of education 
the activity conception by itself does not and 
ean not suffice for a complete curriculum the- 
ory.* Heyl (p. 116) cites as one of the prob- 
lems in connection with the activity movement 
that of the “Danger of the activity becoming an 
end, not a means toward fundamental learn- 
ings.” Dewey (pp. 82 and 83) states, “there 
is nothing in the bare concept of activity that 
gives helpful direction to the educational pro- 
gram. ... The settled point is that activity as 
doing is a means rather than an end.” Ober- 
holtzer (p. 136) referring to the activity eurricu- 
lum in the schools of Houston, Texas, remarks, 
“the activities were chosen as the chief medium 
of the learnings of the classroom.” Lane (p. 
120) prefers the term “informal program” to 
“activity program” “because the activities are 
seen as means to an end, the end being the 
building up of a happy and successful group 
4 Are the two quotations from Kilpatrick, cited 
in the present and the preceding paragraph, incon- 
sistent? They are not necessarily so. The child 
may be engaging in an activity for its own sake, 
whereas the teacher may be concerned with the ends 
the activities are designed to serve. 
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life.” Furthermore, one of the statements by 
the committee of the society that prepared the 
Yearbook, with respect to which there was a 
measure of among the members, 
reads as follows (p. 184): “The activity move- 


ment, under whatever name pursued, represents 


agreement 


the psychological aspect of the educative proc- 


ess, and needs for its completion and direction 
a correlative social theory.” It is thus apparent 
that that activities 
should be considered as means and not as ends. 

What, then, should be the ends toward the 
attainment of which school instruction is given? 


there is fair agreement 


An examination of the contentions of the many 
contributors to the Yearbook reveals that these 
may be classified, in the main, into two types: 
first, those fundamental knowledges and skills 
which are customarily conceived in terms of 
school subjects and, secondly, certain traits, 


could be subsumed under the 


The latter inelude such atti- 


most of which 


term “character.” 
tudes or abilities as, a tendency on the part of 
the child to cooperate with his fellows, ability 
to plan his work, tolerance toward opinions 
which conflict with his own, a habit of evaluat- 
results of his efforts, ete. 


1? 
if} 


oe the 
The necessity for the ineuleating of character 
traits such as those mentioned above does not 
seem to be disputed by the teaching profession. 
I{lowever, much verbal warfare seems to be 
waging over the place of the so-called “funda- 
The writer, 


mentals” in the school 


however, has difficulty in understanding why 


program. 


there should be contention over the need for the 
teaching of subject-matter. That 
be debate over the method of teaching these 
fundamentals, on the other hand, can by him 
To learn to perform a 


there should 


be easily appreciated. 
unique activity—the number of possible differ- 
ent activities is legion—does not appear to the 
writer to be of great significance. However, 
when one has acquired control over the elements 
which are common to experiences—call them 
generalizations, principles, subject-matter, or 
what we will—a person has indeed then the 
means by which he should be in a position to 
meet effectively the many challenging problems 
of life. 
ment or society in which a rather fixed language 


Again, we are born into an environ- 


or means of communication, for example, is in 
vogue, an environment in which an inflexible 
number system is in use; we are more or less 
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doomed to live a life under conditions where 
rather fixed customs prevail and institutions of 
one kind or another are to be found. If educa- 
tors should train children without the former 
having their eyes steadily fixed upon the ele- 
ments which are common to people’s experi- 
ences and if these educators should train the 
children without carefully instructing them in 
the peculiar character of the natural and social 
world in which they are living and probably 
will continue to live, the “education” given 
could scarcely be worthy of the name. 

If these, then, are the ends of education, are 
so-called “activities” the best means or method 
for their accomplishment? Traditional educa- 
tion has emphasized memorizing and lesson 
learning—activities exceedingly limited in scope. 
Newer conceptions of education stress a greater 
variety of activities so that the student gets 
practise in the multifarious tasks that consti- 
tute efficient current living. To form a trait of 
cooperation, children should be placed in situa- 
tions where cooperation is necessary; to form 
an ability to initiate, pupils perforce need to 
be given practise in initiating. To insure the 
carry-over of verbal learnings, generalizations, 
principles or subject-matter from school to 
actual situations in life, some practise in engag- 
Be- 
cause activities, as conceived by present-day 


ing in natural situations seems necessary. 


educators, are varied in nature and, secondly, 
because activities on account of their likeness 
to life-like situations should transfer readily to 
life as it is lived outside of school, they may be 
the best means of arriving at the goals sought 
through public-school instruction. 

If the ends of school work may be considered 
to be both subject-matter and worthwhile char- 
acter traits and the best means of their achieve- 
ment to be pupil “activities,” which one (ends 
or means) shall be made the core or center of 
attention? Probably in the initial stages of 
learning children may be so taught that they 
conceive of activity as something which exists 
on its own acecount—the teacher, on the other 
hand, constantly keeping in mind the ends. 
However, increasingly with time, it seems, 
pupils may share with their teacher a knowledge 
of the goals toward which their efforts are being 
focussed. 

HERBERT T. OLANDER 

UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 
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THE RIGHTS OF THE TEACHER 

Scuoot District No. 72, Coffey County, 
Kansas, held their school board meeting out of 
the geographical limits of their district at the 
county superintendent’s office. At this meeting 
the board hired one Dunfield for eight months, 
commencing September 5, 1932, and ending with 
the school year 1933, at $72.50 a month. When 
Dunfield presented himself for work on Sep- 
tember 5, he was told his contract was not recog- 
nized. Dunfield appealed to the courts, and it 
was held that when a school board meets outside 
the school district and hires a teacher at such a 
meeting, that contract, although signed by the 
proper officers, is not binding on the school 
district.? 

Corpus Juris recites: 


30ards possess such powers, and such only, as 
have been expressly conferred upon them by statute 
or are necessarily implied from those so conferred 
or from the duties imposed upon them, and ‘‘a 
fortiori’’ such an officer or board can have no 
authority which the state in its sovereign capacity 
could not delegate or confer. All persons who deal 
with school boards and officers are presumed to 
have knowledge of the extent of their powers, and 
the manner in which such powers may or must be 


exercised.2 


In the absence of a statute permitting it, a meet- 
ing can not validly be held outside the geographical 
limits of the district for which the board acts.% 


Where place at which meeting of board shall be 
held is prescribed by statute, a meeting held else- 
where is without authority, and proceedings held 
thereat are void.4 


Where the question involved has arisen, the 
decision in the immediate ease is law, and there 
seems to be no contrary opinion. 

From the teacher’s view-point, I desire to dis- 
cuss this ease. Apparently, the courts presume 
the last action of a school board is the desire 
of the community. They work out rules of law 
which they believe will set up that desire, re- 
gardless of the rights of the teacher who has 


depended on the contract. 

1 Dunfield vy. School District No. 72, Coffey 
County, 28P (2d) 987: (1934). 

256 Corpus Juris 331, 332. 

356 Corpus Juris 336. 

456 Corpus Juris 336. 
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Some one should be responsible, if a contract, 
proper on its face, is sent to a teacher, and that 
teacher is made to believe he has a position for 
the coming year. 

It is my contention that a teacher is entitled 
to some consideration, and if the interpretation 
of the laws are not such, they should be made to 
cover just such cases as this Kansas one. What 
school teacher knows whether all the “red tape” 
that is necessary to make a valid contract has 
been complied What knows 
whether the school board met within the geo- 


with? teacher 
graphical limits of the school district, or in a 
house just outside the district, or, in fact, 
whether the school board met at all to consider 
his contract? What difference should it make? 

In another ease, a contract was held void be- 
cause one member of the school board had not 
been notified that a board meeting was ealled 
A econ- 
tract was sent to the teacher, who did not know 
The 


contract was signed by the proper officers, and 


for the purpose of electing a teacher. 
of any irregularity of the board meeting. 


vet the contract was held void because one 
member of the board was not notified of the 
meeting.® 

If the courts continue to require that all de- 
tails set up in the statute be complied with, then 
teacher organizations should have state laws 
passed requiring that teacher contracts recite 
that all these details have been complied with. 
Board members who sign such a contract should 
be responsible and under bond to pay any 
teacher whose contract is found null and void 
because of conditions beyond teacher control. 
Teachers as well as communities must be pro- 
tected. If an outgoing school board should hire 
a teacher not desired by the incoming board, 
that teacher should not lose his position because 
of a technicality. If he does, those board mem- 
bers who signed the contract or their bondsmen 
should be held responsible. 

Much difficulty would be prevented if statutes 
provided that the school board be required to 
hire all their teachers for a period of one or 
more school years within a definite time after 


5 Martin v. School District No. 3, Ramsey County 
(Minn.) 204 N.W. 320; Paul G. H. Jarvis, ‘‘ Re- 
cent Supreme Court Decisions on Teacher Con- 
tracts,’’ where this Martin v. School District No. 3 
ease is more fully discussed, SCHOOL AND SOCIETY, 
24: 153-156, 1926. 
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their election, and thus prevent school boards 
which no longer have the confidence of the com- 
munity to hire teachers, except for the purpose 
of filling unexpected vacancies. It may be that 


in some states the date of the election of the 
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school board will have to be changed, but the 
results would be worth it. 
Pau G. H. Jarvis 
HuMBOLDT SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
St. PAUL, MINNESOTA 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


MEXICO’S PROGRAM OF RURAL 
EDUCATION 

“A FEW wise men in the midst of millions of 
illiterates” was the fruit of the old school system 
in Mexico, but the revolution brought a radical 
change in policy and education has gone rural, 
has been put in the path of the poor. Why 
not? From the illiterate mass came the bulk 
of the soldiers who followed Madero, Carranza, 
Villa, Zapata, Obregon and Calles. They won 
the right not only to lands and political domi- 
nance but also to a schooling, and necessity 
demanded that they exercise this right if they 
were to continue in their newly acquired ascen- 
dency. Hence the education of the peasants 
became the chief concern of Mexican statesmen 
and the founding of schools in rural districts 
the predilection of the educators, at least after 
the Federal Ministry of Education was organ- 
ized in 1921. 

Rural schools demand rural teachers. What 
ean a city-bred teacher do far off from all the 
conveniences of civilization where oftentimes 
even the language is different from his own, 
being Indian rather than Spanish? Rural nor- 
mal schools had to be established in rural com- 
munities, where young “campesinos” could be 
gathered and without separating them from 
their native environment be trained and inspired 
with a zeal for the betterment of their fellows. 
Kighteen such schools have been opened at 
strategie points over Mexico, very, very few for 
such a large country, in fact, just a drop in 
the bucket but a tremendously important one. 

Hecelchakan is the fortunate town chosen as 
the site for the normal school which is to supply 
the Peninsula of Yucatan with rural teachers. 
I met some of its first graduates teaching in 
Valladolid and they showed me how they are 
carrying out the methods which they had 
learned at their alma mater. With great enthu- 
siasm they took me through their school and 
related to me how different it had been when 
they took it over a year before. No benches, 


no chairs, no desks then. Indeed, there were 


not many pupils to begin with, either. They 
had started from seratch except for a large 
building in ill repair. The young principal and 
his male assistant had set up a carpenter shop 
in one room and with the larger boys as ap- 
prentices had gone to work making school fur- 
niture. By the time I arrived they had equipped 
the school quite well, even to an interesting 
museum of natural history. The young ladies 
of the staff had gone about visiting in the homes 
after school hours, endeavoring to make friends 
with the habitual truants and their parents. 
They had made a census of the entire settle- 
ment and a chart showing the location of each 
home and other useful information. 

The laws of Mexico provide for compulsory 
education for children where schools are avail- 
able, but these young teachers of Valladolid 
had not wanted to resort to the civil authorities 
to force the children to come to school and since 
the parents would not send them nor oblige 
them to study when they did come they had to 
set about winning the cooperation of parents 
and children in other ways. Equipment for 
playing basketball and other games was secured, 
and the students who were regular in attendance 
were allowed to use it. Later on the teachers 
pooled their savings and bought a dynamo to 
provide electric lighting for the school and play- 
ground as well as to run a moving picture show. 
Parents who send their children to school faith- 
fully are given a free ticket to the movies each 
week, and children who live up to the require- 
ments are also given complimentary tickets. 
Parties are held from time to time and other 
attractions offered. In short, the drab is being 
taken out of the lives of the peasants, and as a 
result the school is winning their affections. 

In the early stages of a school everything 
depends upon the teachers, and Hecelehakan 
Normal and kindred centers are turning out the 
kind who make good. One of them was sent to 
Quintana Roo, the backwoods of Maya Land. 
The citizens of the village to which he had been 
assigned did not want such an innovation as a 
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school and they frankly told him so, but never- 
theless he took possession of a large communal 
hut and invited the children to come and learn 
how paper talks. Being very small of stature, 
however, he did not inspire the respect of the 
Indians and they came one night and burned 
down the hut, thinking that in this way they 
could get rid of him. He refused to be defeated 
and would sleep out under the trees of the forest 
at night and come back to town during the day 
Within a month 
he had so won the primitive folk over to his 


to show love and helpfulness. 


program that they put up a new and better hut 
expressly for the school. 

It is remarkable that only two years in nor- 
mal after a scant four or five years’ course in 
the grade schools can prepare such teachers. I 
learned the secret at Hecelchakan. The spirit 
of crusaders there imbibed gives the graduates 
a David-like determination and daring in the 
face of gigantic difficulties. Students and direec- 
tors live together as one large family conse- 
erated to the sole aim of redeeming the “cam- 
pesinos.” 

Classroom work is supplemented by week-end 
practise trips, when the students mingle with 
peasants to demonstrate and develop their abil- 
ity to impart what they have learned. Zeal 
and endurance is put to the test by long trips 
on foot into unhealthy, backward sections where 
for days they get along on poor food and no 
comforts. Those who can not stand it or do 
not like the life of itinerant apostles of learn- 
ing quit and go home. The rule now is to pick 
all prospects from the ranks of the “eampe- 
sinos” themselves, so that new recruits are not 
foreign to the hardships of rural life. 

Products of the rural normal schools are in 
great demand. The entire class which gradu- 
ated last year from Cerro Hueco, Chiapas, was 
given immediate employment, and the director 
of education for the state is anxiously waiting 
for more. The educators of Mexico will rejoice 
when the output of normal-trained rural teach- 
ers catches up with the ever-quickening pace at 
which villages and hamlets on mountain slopes 
or in jungle fastnesses and over desert sands 
are receiving schools. The number of federal 
rural schools has increased from 309 in 1922 to 
7,504 in 1933, but approximately two million 
children in fifty thousand communities are still 


unreached. Governmental plans call for the 
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founding of twelve thousand new schools dur- 
ing the next six years, so that it will be quite 
a while before the eighteen normal schools ean 
supply sufficient rural teachers. 

In the meantime the poorly trained emer- 
gency teachers are being improved by means of 
teachers’ institutes, by the tutelage of visiting 
inspectors, by pedagogical journals and cireu 
lating libraries, and by a novel and extremely 
interesting institution called “the cultural mis- 
sions.” A cultural mission is composed of thir- 
teen specialists as follows—a trained edueator 
as leader, an ethnologist, an economist, a social 
worker, a doctor, a nurse, an agronomist, two 
manual arts teachers and a teacher each for 
popular arts, rural industries, physical eduea- 
tion and music. There are fourteen of these 
cultural missions and their ministry has been 
itinerant until last year. Each mission would 
go in a group from town to town endeavoring 
to cover as much territory as possible, holding 
campaigns of several weeks’ duration, fanning 
into a flame the ardor of the villagers for prog- 
ress and giving practical demonstrations to the 
local teachers of the methods enjoined by the 
ministry of education. The thrilling experi- 
ences of these pilgrim educators would fill vol- 
umes. They 
fourteen such teams for such a large country 


accomplished much, but only 
with transportation facilities so poor in rural 
districts was spreading the butter very, very 
thin. It has been decided that their work will 
be more abiding and in the end will accomplish 
more if they are localized in regions contiguous 
to sections served by normal schools, and so in 
the future they will be permanent missions con- 
centrating their efforts within a limited radius. 

The whole educational program is vast in its 
scope. It does not seek the uplift of the indi- 
vidual as such but rather the transformation of 
entire communities. Its objective is to bring 
the primitive three fourths of the population 
of Mexico en masse up to the standard of living 
both economically and socially of the remaining 
one fourth and indeed to excel this by avoiding 
some of the undesirable features of the superior 
minority. What is expected of the rural teach- 
ers is almost incredible and would be absolutely 
impossible of attainment were it not for the 
spirit which animates them. The only way to 
give an accurate idea of their duties is to re 
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hearse a list of them as taken from a circular 
ot instructions. 

For each teacher there should be an enrol- 
ment of fifty children in daytime classes and 
twenty-five adults in night classes. The chil- 
dren should be taught reading, writing, arith- 
metic, natural science, geography, history, 


manual training, drawing, rules of health, in- 


cluding sex knowledge, agriculture and some 
trade. They should also be organized into 
scouting clubs, Junior Red Cross societies, ¢o- 


operative organizations and into committees for 
self-government, cleanliness, sports, festivals, 
savings, upkeep of buildings, temperance cam- 
paigns and for the protection of wild life. 

When you realize that in the majority of 
cases there is only one or at most two teachers 
to attend to all this, you decide that Mussolini 
with his many portfolios doesn’t have much 
over the rural teachers of Mexico. However, 
that is only a partial list of their responsibili- 
ties. At least twenty-five adults as well must 
be convinced that they should enrol in the 
evening classes, and they must be taught in such 
an interesting fashion that the average attend- 
ance will keep up to twenty. 

Furthermore, the teacher should so organize 
and influence the whole community that the 
fruit of his efforts will be manifested sooner 
or later in the following ways. The highways 
leading into town will be kept clean and in good 
repair. New roads will be built when needed. 
Signs will be put up to direct the traveler. 
Trees will be built along the highways and over 
the hills by way of adornment and reforesta- 
tion. The streets in town will be kept free from 
weeds, grass and roaming animals. The names 
of the streets will be painted clearly at each 
corner. The houses will be painted or white- 
washed and each one will be swept and sprinkled 
daily. Every kitchen will have a chimney (the 
eustom for centuries having been to let the 
smoke find its way out through the tile or thatch 
as best it might). People will no longer sleep 
on the floor in the kitchen but will seeure beds 
and erect separate rooms for sleeping. Each 
home will secure a hygienic water tank, an out- 
house, chicken roosts, corrals for pigs, rabbits 
and sheep away from the family living quarters, 
and a feneed yard with flower and vegetable 
gardens. These as well as beehives will be so 
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managed according to the example and instruc- 
tions given at the school that they will provide 
a real source of income and thus raise the stand- 
ard of living as regards food and clothing. 

Apart from the influence of the teacher being 
evidenced by these transformations in the indi- 
vidual homes his efforts in the community 
should further result in the establishment of a 
publie library, a central market, a park, an 
open-air theater, a playground, a public ceme- 
tery, street lights, a slaughter house, an athletic 
field with benches for the spectators, a system 
of keeping vital records, a central emergency 
clinic, and a clean, municipal water supply 
(although he should teach the people to boil and 
filter their drinking water). Besides all this, 
the teacher should put forth every effort to get 
the people to erect a telegraph or telephone line 
to connect the town with the outside world, and 
he shouid make arrangements for the periodic 
earrying of mail where these facilities are lack- 
ing. He should vaccinate all the inhabitants 
against smallpox each year. He should organ- 
ize temperance campaigns so effectively that 
they will result in a radical reduction in the 
number of the village saloons and ultimately 
in their complete extinction. Each week com- 
munity gatherings of a social nature are to be 
held under the auspices of the school and con- 
tests in matters of health and cleanliness should 
be conducted in connection with them. All 
fanatical ideas both as regards ecclesiasticism 
and Indian religions are to be uprooted through 
the instruction and example given by the 
teacher and he should make the “eampesinos”’ 
independent of all capitalistic interests by in- 
troducing new industries and organizing co- 
operative associations. 

The opposition of the rural schools to eapi- 
talism makes them raiher unpopular with the 
average plantation owner. According to law 
every plantation which is situated over three 
kilometers from any town and has over twenty 
children living on its premises is obliged to 
maintain a school at its own expense. This 
rule has been frequently disregarded because 
of the negligence or connivance of local authori- 
ties, but its enforcement has now been intrusted 
to the federal ministry of education instead of 
to the individual states and steps are being 
taken to compel the interests affected to finance 
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schools for their employees. It has been esti- 
mated that this will result in the opening up of 
at least fifteen hundred new schools at no added 
expense to the government. 

One young director of education, though de- 
lighted 
winced when he showed me the order to enforce 
it. “That 
“The worst is that in this state, the revo- 


over the new arrangement, almost 


means more enemies for me,” he 
said. 
lution was not a complete upturn for the lower 
Certain 


elements of the upper strata merely turned 


classes as in the rest of the country. 


revolutionary in name and took control without 
That 


makes it necessary for us to develop our pro- 


vitally changing the outlook of society. 


gram without the proper backing of popular 
sentiment, whereas in other states the federal 
schools quite generally enjoy the support of a 
publie opinion moulded by the revolution.” 
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Yes, this mass movement toward an all-inelu- 
sive education, this startling crusade of a whole 
nation toward a new world was not only bora 
of the revolution but also depends upon it for 
strength to succeed. They are mutually depen- 
dent, in faet, the one upon the other as mother 
and child. When the child grows up the mother 
will be assured of ample and permanent sup- 
port. “No of the 
tion.” as Dr. Frank Tannenbaum has well said 


outcome Mexican Revolu- 
in his very illuminating book on Mexico, “Peace 
by Revolution,” “is more significant than the 
educational that has 
. . It is the most modern, yet most 


rural movement grown 
from it. 
delicate and sensitive, large scale movement of 
cultural stimulus and social awakening that can 
be recorded in America, and perhaps in the 
world.” 

W. CAMERON TOWNSEND 


QUOTATIONS 


MISS ABBOTT AND THE CHILDREN’S 
BUREAU 


Miss Grace Apport, who retires this week as 
head of the Children’s Bureau of the United 
States Department of Labor, has been one of 
the indispensable figures in the creation of the 
American conscience in regard to child welfare. 
If to-day it is comparatively easy to persuade 
any American community that its children must 
be safeguarded against disease and malnutrition, 
that for their youthful shortcomings must be 
meted out a different punishment from what is 
given to hardened criminals, and that young 
folks are better off in school than in factories, 
a large part of the eredit must be assigned to 
the Children’s Bureau. 

Steadily, constructively, with unswerving fidel- 
ity to the truth and no deference to political ex- 
pedieney or flashy popularity, its two chiefs, 
Julia Lathrop and Grace Abbott, have for 
twenty-two years directed its activities in the 
unromantie field of collecting statistics, issuing 
pamphlets containing advice to mothers and 
aiding all sound measures for improving the 
general well-being of 43,000,000 American chil- 
dren. That their work is far from completed, 
and that the depression has complicated the 
problem a thousandfold, the Children’s Bureau 


workers would be the first to admit. Theirs, 
however, is the kind of faith that plods steadily 
ahead. They work hardest when most needs to 
be done. 

Miss Abbott has served under five Presidents, 
going to Washington first in 1917 in the admin- 
istration of Woodrow Wilson as director of the 
child labor division of the bureau. When the 
first Federal child labor law was declared un- 
constitutional she served as adviser on the War 
Labor Policies Board, and in other positions of 
responsibility in child welfare fields, until her 
appointment in 1921 to sueceed Miss Lathrop. 
The integrity and wisdom of her conduct of the 
bureau led to her being widely supported in 
1930 as a candidate for Seeretary of Labor to 
succeed James J. Davis. This opportunity she is 
generally believed to have sacrificed when she 
differed with President Hoover in his desire to 
transfer the activities of the Children’s Bureau 
from the Department of Labor to the Public 
Health Service of the Department of the Trea- 
sury. The bureau remained where it was. So 
did Miss Abbott. 

When, two years later, Miss Frances Perkins 
became Secretary of Labor, one of her first of- 
ficial utterances was a promise that the Chil- 
Bureau The 
somewhat harassed secretary, confronted with 


dren’s would not be molested. 
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New York Herald-Tribune. 


iat service. 


AN ELECTIVE STATE BOARD OF 
EDUCATION 
CALIFORNIA TEACHERS ASSOCIATION is putting 


before the voters of California at the November 


as amendment to the Constitution which 


Board of 


election 

makes the State Edueation elective 

rather than appointive, by the Governor, as it is 
present time. 

The Attorney General’s Office, at the request 

a circulation 


The 


petitions, 


of our Association, has given us 
title for our proposed initiative measure. 
title for our initiative 


circulation 
which we are anxious to have every teacher in 


the state help circulate, reads as follows: 


Elective; 


Instruction ; 


Education 
Public 


Education. 


Board of 


Superinte ndent of 


Vaking 
Abolishing 
Provid ng for Director of 


State 


Initiative. 
amends Article IX 
Abolishes office of Superintendent 
Board of 


each 


Repeals Section 2 Section 7, 
of Constitution. 


of Publie 


Education 


Instruction. Declares State 


shall consist of ten members, 
elected from a district for ten-year term, each dis- 
trict comprising two congressional districts. Pre- 
scribes rotation in office. Empowers board to fill 
membership vacancies, appointee holding until next 
general election. Requires board appoint Director 
of Education, removable at pleasure, and fix his 
salary; Superintendent of Publie Instruction con- 


tinuing in office until appointed director qualifies. 


California has an unsatisfactory state organi- 
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zation for its educational system. We have a 
Superintendent of Publie Instruction elected by 
the people of the state at the same election at 
The 


Governor under our present organization ap- 


which a Governor of the state is elected. 
points the State Board of Edueation, with which 
the Superintendent of Public Instruction must 
work. 


sible for some very difficult situations in the 


This poor organization has been respon- 


past, handicapping the welfare of publie edu 
cation. 

This amendment ealls for a new organization 
in the State Department of Education whereby 
the people of the state select their Board of 
Edueation. This Board in turn selects the Di- 
rector of education who serves at the will of the 
Board and at a salary determined by the Board. 
Our present Superintendent of Publie Instrue- 
tion and his immediate predecessors have served 
the schools of this state at unreasonable per- 
sonal financial sacrifices. If California expects 
to maintain indefinitely a public school system 
that is worthy of the best interests of child- 
hood, she must not continue the present organiza- 
tion and must not expect able State Superinten- 
dents to continue indefinitely to render educa- 
tional leadership for a financial return that is 
entirely out of keeping with the importance of 
the office. 

The reorganization of the State Department 
of Edueation is a matter of outstanding impor- 
tance and significance to the future welfare of 
the public school program of our state. The 
children of California deserve the best possible 
type of educational organization, insuring a 
Board of Education elected by the people for 
only one purpose, that of determining the edu- 
cational policies of the state and administered 
by a Director of Education whose entire time 
ean be given to his professional obligations.— 
Willard E. Givens, president of the California 
Teachers Association, in the Sierra Educational 
News. 


REPORTS 


FOUNDATION FOR THE ADVANCE- 
MENT OF SOCIAL SCIENCES OF 
THE UNIVERSITY OF DENVER 

THE Foundation for the Advancement of So- 

cial Sciences of the University of Denver has 


now completed ten years of service under the 
guidance of Dr. Ben M. Cherrington, executive 
secretary. In 1924 Mr. James H. Causey pre- 
sented to the university $1,250,000 with the stip- 
ulation that the income be used to “advance un- 
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derstanding and good will in social, industrial 
and international relationships.” Mr. Causey, 
Chancellor Frederick M. Hunter, of the Univer- 
sity of Denver; Dr. Heber R. Harper, of Co- 
lumbia University and formerly chancellor of 
the University of Denver, and Dr. Ernest 
Wilkins, president of Oberlin University, were 
appointed trustees to organize the foundation. 
They called upon Dr. Cherrington, then of the 
University of California, to act as executive sec- 
retary and to inaugurate the work of the foun- 
dation. 

Dr. Cherrington’s first step was to submit his 
problem to 150 prominent men and women all 
over the world. Compiling their answers, he 
found that most of them emphasized the need 
for an American awakening to the post-war 
position of the United States in international 
life, to an understanding based on a knowledge 
of world affairs and a view-point that would ef- 
fectively serve as an active agency for peace. 

After two years of study, research and ob- 
servation of the methods of somewhat similar 
organizations, Dr. Cherrington resolved a four- 
point policy to serve as the basis for the Denver 
foundation. This four-point program has for 
its first step the dramatization of world affairs 
for large numbers of persons, and this has been 
promoted by the inauguration of a series of 
fortnightly luncheon meetings at which promi- 
At the first meet- 


ings, about 200 persons attended, but now 


nent lecturers are presented. 


nearly 1,000 guests come to each luncheon. 
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The function of the second step of the pro- 
gram is to reach the various community and 
professional groups. For example, Dr. Cher- 
rington frequently invites a group of lawyers 
who have expressed their interest in the work of 
the foundation to join him in a series of evening 
meetings. This group may diseuss codification 
of international laws, prevention of crime or the 
World Court. 
proached the foundation with the idea of or- 


Several educators recently ap- 


ganizing a discussion group on citizen training 
in Germany and Russia. This phase of the 
work proceeds through the service, social and 
Miss Elizabeth M. 


Fackt, assistant to the executive secretary, is re- 


business clubs of the city. 


sponsible for reaching the women’s organiza- 
tions. 

The intensive study groups constitute the 
third step. The first group of this sort was 
formed seven years ago and is still meeting one 
night a week for detailed study of world af- 
Five other groups are now extant and 


The 
efforts of Dr. Cherrington and his assistants are 


fairs. 
each group is limited to 40 or 50 persons. 


incorporated into the fourth step of the pro- 
gram. Study materials are sent to each indi- 
vidual who requests them. Since each person 
wishing to attend the meetings must ask for 
reservations himself, the directors are able to 
get into: communication with every individual 
who has signified an interest. The foundation 
is now housed in a wing of the new Reed Li- 
brary on the campus of the University of Den- 


ver. 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


RECENT TRENDS IN ENROLMENT AT 
THE UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


For a great many years SCHOOL AND SOCIETY 
has published annually its article on “Statistics 
of Registration in American Universities and 
Colleges,” presenting data collected from the 
institutions, exclusive of junior colleges, ap- 
proved by the various regional associations. 
The following facts taken from recent articles 
by President Raymond Walters are interesting 
because of their bearing upon the trends during 
the years of the depression. The data presented 
for November, 1930, represented an increase of 
34 per cent. in the number of full-time students 





attending the institutions concerned over the 
preceding year.t The next 1931-32, 
showed a further increase of six tenths of 1 
per cent. over 1930-31,? but the figures for 
November, 1932, were lower by 44 per cent. 
than those for the preceding year.’ The follow- 
ing year, 1933-34, showed a further drop of 5 
per cent. over 1932-33.4 Thus the first two 
years of the period of the depression showed 
small gains, while the last two years brought 
slightly larger losses. 


year, 


1 SCHOOL AND Society, 32: page 787, 1930. 
2 Ibid., 34: page 782, 1931. 
3 Ibid., 36: page 737, 1932. 
4 Ibid., 38: page 781, 1933. 
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The facts just presented are based upon total 
enrolments in several hundred colleges and uni- 
versities, and, therefore, do not necessarily re- 
flect the exact trends in any single one of them. 
Many institutions have undoubtedly experienced 
much greater variations and even different types 
of variation than the average trends already 
cited represent. In view of this fact it is inter- 
esting to note what has happened to the enrol- 
ment during recent years in a single large insti- 
tution. The study which is here reported is 
based upon the number of full-time classified 
undergraduates who were enrolled in the Uni- 
versity of Illinois during the first semester of 
each year since 1924-25. Table 1 shows the 
number of students enrolled in the university 
for these years and the increase or decrease 
from each year to the next. It should be noted 
that, although the total enrolment increased 
gradually during the first three years shown, 
it decreased every year between 1926-27 and 
1933-34, except for 1929-30 and 1930-31. The 
period of the depression did not show any 
decline in the total enrolments until 1931-32 
and it exhibited its greatest effects in the follow- 
ing year. The reduction was smallest for the 
last year shown. The total decline from the 
peak reached in 1930-31 represents a loss of 
2,083, or 21.4 per cent. of the enrolment for 
that year. The loss for 1933-34 represents only 
2.4 per cent. of the enrolment for the peak year. 

The enrolment for men and women, however, 
did not follow exactly similar trends. They 
exhibited tendencies of opposite character to a 
minor degree in the years 1927-28 and 1928-29, 
but the greatest differences between the sexes 
occurred in 1930-31 and 1933-34. In 1930-31 
there was a considerable increase for the men 
but a loss for the women, whose enrolment, then, 
as the table shows, was affected a year earlier 
by the depression than was that of the men. 
This difference is probably due to the fact that 
college attendance is much more closely and 
directly dependent upon the economic conditions 
of the family in the ease of the women than 
of the men. Thus, at the University of Illinois 
at least, a much larger proportion of men than 
of women engage in remunerative occupation 
while in residence. During the year 1933-34 


the enrolment of women increased slightly, 
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TABLE 1 
ENROLMENTS OF CUASSIFIED UNDERGRADUATES IN 
THE UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS FOR THE 
First SEMESTER OF EACH YEAR 
FROM 1924-25 To 1933-34 


Men Women Total 

— oo be 

y uo rf or oO rr 
Year > tp > ow P to 
hy in ue = u at 

o © © @ <7 o oF set 

— o> — wo'> 2 cot 

= =e. S 2 = a 2 

2 s2 56 82 =§ gf 

va 5a 5e 4&4 Ge, 


1924-25 5678 +397 2372 +236 8050 +633 
1925-26 .. 6249 +571 2710 +338 8959 +909 
1926-27 .. 6566 +317 2831 +121 9397 +438 
1927-28 .. 6587 + 21 2763 -— 68 9350 —- 47 
1928-29 .. 6454 -133 2774 + 11 9228 -—122 
1929-30 6704 +250 2846 + 72 9550 +322 
1930-31 .. 6972 +268 2748 - 98 9720 +170 
1931-32 6547 -—425 2494 -254 9041 -679 
1932-33 .. 5710 -837 2158 -336 7868 -1173 
1933-34 .. 5435 -275 2202 + 44 7637 -231 


while that of men continued to diminish. The 
decline which came with the depression, there- 
fore, seems either to have run its course or to 
have reached a temporary halt for the women, 
but is still in process for the men. 

The recent declines just referred to may be 
analyzed in somewhat greater detail as follows. 
According to Table 1 the year 1929-30 marked 
a peak in the enrolment of women, and the 
reduction which followed reached a low point 
in 1932-33. During this period the enrolment 
decreased from 2,846 to 2,158, a loss of 688, 
or 24.2 per cent. of the former figure. The 
peak in the enrolment of men came in 1930-31, 
and the decline has continued since that time up 
to the present. The reduction so far has been 
from 6,972 to 5,435, a loss of 1,537, or 22.1 
per cent. It might be reasoned that each of 
these two declines constitutes a cycle, which 
may be regarded as complete for the women 
because of the small increase in their numbers 
for the present year (1933-34) and which, at 
the worst, will result in only a small further 
reduction for the men next year—sufficient to 
bring the percentage of reduction up to ap- 
proximately the same point as that already 
reached by the women. If such an equalization 
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does occur, we may expect a decrease of about 
150 in the total number of men to be enrolled in 
the university in 1934-35. This loss would be 
very small in comparison with the losses of the 
last three years and might, especially if it is 
assumed to represent the highest decline proba- 
On the 
other hand, it is quite possible, of course, that 


ble, be regarded as an encouraging sign. 


any one or more of various factors may operate 
to upset any expectations which the recent 
trends seem at present to justify. 

The results of a study of enrolments by in- 
dividual classes during the last eight years are 
presented in Tables 2 and 3, the former being 
introduced simply because it serves as the basis 
for deriving the latter. The first and second 
rows of Table 3 show a decline in the freshman 
enrolments for each year over the preceding 
year except for 1929-30 and 1933-34, and with 
the additional exception of 1930-31 for the men 
only. The increase in the freshman enrolment 
for 1933-34, particularly the gain of 21.3 per 
cent. for the women, is very encouraging, not 
only because of the increase itself but also be- 
cause it may a favorable freshman 
enrolment for the following year. The third 
and fourth rows of Table 3, which represent the 
losses in a class from its freshman to its sopho- 


presage 


more year, are characterized by very large de- 
creases for all years, losses which are in fact so 
large that they might well be regarded as cause 
for concern over the problem of student mor- 
tality at this point. The reductions shown in 
these two rows for the year 1933-34, however, 
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TABLE 2 


CLASSIFIED UNDERGRADUATE ENROLMENTS IN THE 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS SHOWN SEPARATELY 
FoR EAcH CLASS BY MEN AND WOMEN, 

FOR THE FIRST SEMESTER OF EACH 
YEAR FROM 1926-27 To 1933-34 


Enrolment for: 


Sexand 1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 


class -27 -28 -29 -30 -31 -32 -33 -34 
Men 

Fresh- 

men 2931 2818 2682 2810 2988 2475 1886 1982 
Sopho- 

mores ... 1620 1580 1500 1533 1634 1516 1296 1222 
Juniors ... 1218 1322 1284 1368 1345 1531 1393 1214 
Seniors 797 867 988 993 1005 1025 1135 1017 

Total ... 6566 6587 6454 6704 6972 6547 5710 5435 
Women 

Fresh- 

men 1016 994 9331005 921 815 649 787 
Sopho- 

mores 660 613 637 673 618 551 469 454 
Juniors 656 672 652 691 647 616 528 529 
Seniors 499 484 552 477 562 512 512 432 


O77 


~ Total .. 2831 2763 2774 2846 2748 2494 2158 2202 


are distinetly low in comparison not only with 
those for the recent years of diminishing enrol- 
ments but also with those for all preceding 
years. In other words, the sophomore class 
of this year has exhibited very unusual holding 


powers. 


TABLE 3 


PERCENTAGES OF INCREASE OR DECREASE IN CLASSIFIED UNDERGRADUATE ENROLMENTS FROM 
SEMESTER OF ONE YEAR TO THAT OF THE NEXT SHOWN 
THESE DATA ARE FOR THE UNIVERSITY OF 


MEN (M) AND WoMEN (W.) 


THE FIRst 


SEPARATELY FROM EACH CLASS BY 


ILLINOIS FROM 1926-27 To 1933-34 


Increase or decrease 








from: 27- 

27 2 
Preceding freshman class to [ M - 7.3 - 39 
present freshman class W --15.1 - 2.2 
Preceding freshman class to { M -48.8 -46.1 
present sophomore class W --44.8 -39.7 


to present junior class 


Preceding junior class to 


Preceding sophomore class [9 
present senior class 





1928— 1929- 1930- 1931- 1932-— 1933- 
29 30 31 32 33 34 
- 42 & £8 +63 -172 -3838 5.1 
- 6.1 » Fa —- 8.4 -11.5 -20.4 21.3 
-468 -42.8 -419 -49.3 -47.6 -—35.2 
-35.9 -279 -38.5 -40.2 -—42.5 -30.1 
-18.7 - 88 193), <9 E82, » O39 a 
+ 6.4 + 8.5 — 3.7 —- 0.3 - 4.2 +12.8 
—-25.3 -22.7 -265 -23.8 -259 -27.0 
-17.9 -268 -18.7 -209 -169 -18.2 





of) 


The about the fifth and 


‘th rows of 


interesting Teature 


Table 3 is the fact that for each 
of the first four years shown the junior men 
suffered a loss, while the women in this class 
experienced a gain, due probably to large num- 
transferring to university 


work 


Beginning with 1930-31 


bers of women 


with two years of from normal schools 


and teachers colleges. 
both groups showed a loss for each year, except 
that for the last vear the women again gained. 
This gain of 12.8 per cent., then, represents a 
return to the earlier trend and, furthermore, 
compares very favorably with most of the pre- 
vious The loss for the junior men of 


1933-34 has 


rains. 


never been smaller and has been 


equaled only once. This junior class, therefore, 


has also shown a high survival rate for the 


present year. The seventh and eighth rows of 
Table ; 
the losses for 1933-34 being roughly ¢om- 


Before 


leaving the discussion of this table it should be 


>} show a loss for both sexes every year, 
wit! 
parable to those of preceding years. 
pointed out that the recent reductions in enrol- 
ment which were referred to in connection with 
Table 1 may now be explained, in case of the 
men, chiefly in terms of large decreases in the 
freshman and sophomore classes and, in case of 
in the first 
accompanied by 


the women, by heavy losses three 


classes. These losses were 
merely normal mortality rates among junior and 
senior men and among senior women. In view 
of this fact it seems reasonable to expect that 
survival rates will not be unusually low in the 
upper classes next year. 

The facts presented in the preceding para- 
graphs, then, offer several very encouraging 
signs as to enrolment trends in the immediate 
future, some of the facts indicating a marked 
slowing down of the processes of decline of the 
last few years and others showing an actual 
cessation. These facts, together with the ab- 
sence of any adverse indications, justify a feel- 
ing of considerable satisfaction as to the pros- 
pective 1934-35. 


Although this study is not concerned with pre- 


enrolment for the year 
dictions, it seems sound to assume that if any 
reduction in enrolment occurs next year, it is 
likely to be relatively small, and that at least a 
Such 
statements of prospects should always be quali- 
fied, of course, to the effect that they are based 


slight gain should oceasion no surprise. 
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only upon a knowledge of recent trends and 
that they may be nullified or even completely 
reversed by the operation of unforeseen or un- 
expected factors of many kinds. 

On the other hand, however, the importance 
of attempts at anticipating future enrolments 
Dur- 
ing the past few years instructional provisions 
higher learning have 


at this time must not be underestimated. 
at many institutions of 
been adjusted downward in response to the 
curtailment of financial resources as well as to 
the reduction of enrolments. That is, the num- 
ber of courses and sections of courses, and the 
the instructional staff, have been re- 
With a return of larger numbers of 


size of 
duced. 
students these provisions must again be ex- 
panded, but such expansion will in turn demand 
increased financial Such demands 
can frequently not be met at a moment’s notice 
but must be anticipated considerably in advance 


resources. 


so that the plans and preparations necessary to 
satisfy them can be made. Thus it becomes 
necessary to anticipate future increase in enrol- 
ment, an event, which, according to the present 
study, may not be far away for the particular 
institution concerned. 
Epwarp F. PorrHorr 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 
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An Evaluation of the Phi- 
losophy and Pedagogy of Ethical Culture. Pp. 


BAcON, SAMUEL F. 
Catholic University of America. 
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bourne University Press. 2s, 6d. 
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Now Available 
Comprehensive Examinations in the 
Social Sciences and 


Comprehensive Examinations in 
American Colleges 


By Epwarp SAFFORD JONES 
Director of Personnel Research, The University of Buffalo 


Two pertinent investigations regarding this important development in our colleges today, 
made under a subvention from the General Education Board for the Association of American 
Colleges) COMPREHENSIVE EXAMINATIONS IN AMERICAN COLLEGES is a basic 
study, scientifically treated, setting forth what college teachers and administrators, undergradu- 
ates and graduates think, and what actual practice shows about the comprehensive examination 
and related problems. 434 pp. $2.50. 

COMPREHENSIVE EXAMINATIONS IN THE SOCIAL SCIENCES is a monograph 
of comprehensive examination questions in History, Economics, Government, Sociology and 
Psychology, with analytical comment by Dr. Jones and experienced colleagues in these fields. 
128 pp. $1.25 (paper). 

No one interested in better college teaching can afford to be without these two important 
volumes. Both books will be sent in response to a combination order for $3.50. Address 


THE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN COLLEGES 
111 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

















SUMMER SCHOOL Eastman 
_ | School of Music| 





July 2nd to August 11th 


Technical and Professional Courses The University of Rochester | 


leading to Certificates and Degrees. 
Howard Hanson, Director | 


Home Economics | Raymond Wilson, Assistant Director 
( 


Special and Graduate courses in 
Home Economics, Dietetics and 
Teacher Training. 


Master of Music, Master of Arts in Music, 
Doctor of Philosophy in Music; Eastman 


7 
) 
Courses lead to Degrees: Bachelor of Music, ¢ 
| School Certificate (Diploma) 


Business Administration Registrations for 1934-35 and 


Courses for Commercial Teachers 1934 Summer Session Now 

and undergraduates in Business and Being Received 
retarial Studies. 

Secretarial Stu Preparatory and Special Departments 


Information Regarding Graduates 
Obtainable For Positions 
Will Be Furnished On Request 


Library Science 


A course for School Librarians and 
Teachers in charge of School Libraries. 
For Information and Catalogues, address { 


DREXEL INSTITUTE Arthur H. Larson, Secretary-Registrar 


Philadelphia Eastman School of Music, Rochester, N. Y. 
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Leaders in Edueation 
A BIOGRAPHICAL DIRECTORY 
Edited by J. MecKEEN CATTELL 


The BiocrapnicaAL Directory oF LEADERS IN EpUCcATION will 
take a place among the most important works of reference. Ma- 
terial for the book has been in course of collection for a number of 
vears along the lines of the Biographical Directory of American 
Ven of Science ‘ which in successive editions has been a standard 
work for twenty-five years. The two directories are under the same 
editorship, as are also Science and Scuoot AND Society, weekly 
journals, the former of which since 1895, the latter since 1915, 
have maintained the highest position in the fields of science and 


Or education. 


The BrograpnicaL Directory or LEADERS IN EDUCATION con- 
tains biographies of over 11,000 of those in America who have done 
the most to advance education, whether by teaching, writing, re- 
search or administration, a careful selection from the million edu- 
cational workers of the United States and Canada. They are those 
to whom daily reference is made in the press, from whom all posi- 
tions of importance are filled. It is a work essential to all who have 
relations with those engaged in educational work, and is necessary 
to every reference library. 


LEADERS IN Epucation, like SCHOOL AND SocIetTy, aims to bring 
unity and common interest into educational work, covering the field 
from the nursery school and before to the university and after, 
including libraries, museums and social agencies as important faec- 
tors in education. Like American Men of Science it is more than 
a compilation; it is a contribution to the advancement of education. 


Not only on the editorial side but also in mechanical produce- 
tion, the book maintains the standards of American Men of Science, 
being well printed and well bound, a book satisfactory for any 


student or any library to own, to show and to use. 


Over 1,000 pages. Over 11,000 biographies. Price $10.00. 


Published by 
THE SCIENCE PRESS 


GRAND CENTRAL TERMINAL, 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Tenth Educational Yearbook 


of the International Institute 


EDUCATIONAL ACTIVITIES CONDUCTED 
BY AMERICAN MISSIONS 


Edited by I. L. KANDEL 


Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University 


This yearbook is devoted in the main to a study of educational activities conducted by Ameri 
can missions. The problems discussed are, however, universal in their scope and applications. 
The topics covered include problems regarding the place and scope of missionary education and 
its historical development; problems of education, medical education, and agricultural educa- 
tion; and social and rural problems. The work of the missions in Africa, China, India, Japan, 
Korea, Latin America, and the Near East, and the Roman Catholie agencies is discussed by 
leaders in these fields. 


642 pp. Cloth, $3.50. 


BUREAU OF PUBLICATIONS 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York City 
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Comprehensive Examinations in 
American Colleges 


By Epwarp SAFrrorp JONES 
Director of Personnel Research, The University of Buffalo 

Two pertinent investigations regarding this important development in our colleges today, 
made under a subvention from the General Education Board for the Association of Americar 
Colleges) COMPREHENSIVE EXAMINATIONS IN AMERICAN COLLEGES is a basic 
study, scientifically treated, setting forth what college teachers and administrators, undergradu- 
ates and graduates think, and what actual practice shows about the comprehensive examination 
and related problems. 434 pp. $2.50. 

COMPREHENSIVE EXAMINATIONS IN THE SOCIAL SCIENCES is a monograph 
of comprehensive examination questions in History, Economies, Government, Sociology and 
Psychology, with analytical comment by Dr. Jones and experienced colleagues in these fields. 
128 pp. $1.25 (paper). 

No one interested in better college teaching can afford to be without these two important 
volumes. Both books will be sent in response to a combination order for $3.50. Address 


THE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN COLLEGES 
111 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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Bread Loaf Writers’ Conference 


Conducted by 


Middlebury College 
August 16—August 30, 1934 


Theodore Morrison, Director. 


STAFF 
Hervey Allen Bernard DeVoto 
Julia Peterkin Gorham Munson 
Walter Prichard Eaton Raymond Everitt 


A non-academic conference where men and women desiring to establish 
themselves as writers find experienced, practical criticism and advice from a 
staff of distinguished writers and critics. 


For bulletin and information communicate with H. G. Owen, Assis- 
tant Dean, Storrs Avenue, Middlebury, Vermont. 

















Penn State SUMMER SCHOOLS 
SUMMER SESSION send 


Earn credits you need for degree Cornell University 


Reduced room, board, railroad rates 


July 9 to August 17, 1934 


- “ne iii - Courses especially designed to meet 
nter session, June —dJune 29. j 
(For special composite courses the needs of teachers are offered in 
students may enter June 18 and the Summer Session of Cornell Uni- 
_— pl a versity, the Summer School of Biol- 
Regular session July 2— Aug. NT _ 
Post weno ey Aug. 13— Aug. $ OBY> the _ Page ro 
(Composite courses — Aug. 2 sion in the 0 eges 0 gricu u 
and 27.) and Home Economies, and in the 
Credits in all Sessions applicable toward Graduate School of Education. 


degree. Extensive program of 400 courses. 
34 academic and professional departments. 


Adequate facilities for graduate 
Competent and experienced faculty. Inter i A 
and Post sessions afford students opportunity study are available in several fields. 


for further specialization. 
Enjoy a stimulating vacation of interesting Complete announcement may be had 
study, sports, and social activities in the heart on application to the 

of Pennsylvania’s most beautiful mountains. 

For catalog address Director of Summer 


Session. Summer Session 


THE PENNSYLVANIA CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
STATE COLLEGE Ithaca, N. Y. 


STATE COLLEGE PA. 


Fe) Three separate sessions 
Register for one or all 



































